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CAUSES OF POVERTY. 

In making inquiries on this subject, it is necessary in 
the first place to ascertain what is wealth. Wealth 
is whatever men can realise from nature for their sus- 
tenance and enjoyment. Labour is what realises it. 
Prudence saves from it, and the savings become capi- 
tal, which helps to extend and multiply the operations 
of labour, and thus creates more capital. The wealthy 
are composed of those who have inherited property 
from others, those who have acquired it accidentally, 
and those who have realised it for themselves. The 
poor, in like manner, are composed of those who have 
inherited poverty from others, those who have become 
poor through accident, and those who have brought 
poverty upon themselves. If we can bring to bear 
upon the subject any thing which may tend to lessen 
poverty, the object of our paper will have been accom- 
plished. 

The greater proportion of every new generation 
consists of persons who inherit no wealth from their 
predecessors ; but, having in general the power of 
labouring, and thus producing wealth for themselves, 
they cannot be considered as poor. The real poor by 
inheritance are those who do not derive from their pa- 
rents frames capable of producing wealth. They may 
be helplessly lame, fatuous, or otherwise disqualified. 
Such are entitled, not only to the respectful pity of 
their fellow-creatures, but (failing support from their 
parents, upon whom the duty falls in the first instance) 
to the means of a not uncomfortable living suitable to 
their respective cases, this living being provided for 
either out of the public purse, or by the kindness of 
individuals; the former plan being the more just, and 
the latter the more expedient for the stimulation of 
the principle of benevolence. Those who become poor 
through accident, as by disease, mutilation, fatuity, 
or any other calamity disqualifying them for gaining 
their own bread, are entitled to the same privileges 
from their fellow-creatures as those disqualified from 
birth. Between the naturally poor of both classes, 
and the existence of a principle of benevolence in the 
human mind, there is a relation as obvious as that be- 
tween sound and the organisation of the ear; and the 
able and the wealthy are only working out a providen- 
tial end when they succour such persons. To such per- 
sons succour has never yet been wanting in the world, 
and never will, while the human mind continues to be 
what it is. 

Our chief business on the present occasion is with 
those who have brought poverty upon themselves. 
This may be done in a thousand different ways. It 
may arise from erroneous conduct in individuals, or 
from erroneous social systems, We consider poverty 
as self-produced in all cases where a different course 
of conduct would produce wealth. 

The most familiar, because the most readily appre- 
ciated mode of producing poverty, is by idleness or 
some other kind of misconduct in individuals, A man 
will not work ; he realises no wealth ; he is of course 
poor. Or he squanders in some absurd manner the 
wealth (that is, earnings) which he does realise, and 
thus remains equally poor as if he did not work. For 
instance, a labourer gaining twenty shillings a-week, 
may, instead of spending it all in real necessaries and 
allowable comforts, or laying up any part of it in the 
form of accumulated wealth, devote a fourth of it to 
spirituous liquor, which, instead of doing him good, 

does him harm. He thus lives upon three-fourths of 
his earnings, while the remaining fourth, which in 
time would make him wealthy, only contributes to 
make him poorer than he would be without it, seeing 
that, by intoxicating him, it rerfders him less fit to 


whole range of the follies and vices of men are means 
of producing poverty, and their operation to this effect 
is too clear to be misunderstood, or to call for formal 
explanation. 

Individuals may also be poor, in consequence of 
their work not being of a nature, or performed under 
circumstances, calculated to produce wealth. A man 
may be attached to some particular spot of ground, 
and may prefer working there for small earnings, to 
working any where else for larger earnings. He may 
be attached toa particular trade, which he will not 
quit, though other men no better than himself are 
gaining double the sum by other employments, He 
may persist in working with antiquated tools, while 
prices have been reduced in consequence of the general 
use of improved instruments, He may work at things 
which his fellow-creatures do not care for, or have 
recently ceased to care for, and which, therefore, for 
the present at least, cannot be considered as wealth : 
left with the unbought articles on his hands, he is as 
poor as if he did not work at all. Or he may exert 
himself in opposition to natural difficulties which he 
is not able to contend with, as in cultivating bad land, 
or in trying to raise grain where nature has said that 
there should only be pasture. Of all these kinds of 
self-produced poverty, we have numerous instances in 
every community. They spring from peculiarities in 
the human mind, which reason has failed to control ; 
and suffering is as much their unavoidable conse- 
quence as it is that of idleness or wasteful expenditure, 

Individuals, without idleness or misconduct, or any 
other of the above means of producing poverty, may 
nevertheless be poor, in consequence of the greatness 
of their domestic burdens in proportion to their utmost 
earnings. He who weekly realises twenty shillings, 
with four or five mouths besides his own to feed, must 
necessarily be a poorer man, all other circumstances 
being equal, than he who has only to support himself 
with the same earnings. The former may be the 
happier man and the better citizen; but he must also 
be the poorer, at least while his family continues de- 
pendent on him, It is desirable that all men should 
be married, and no country can be considered in a 
right state where celibacy is forced on any; but yet, 
where such is the order of things, many who marry 
must find that a family is a cause of poverty. The 
utmost efforts should be made to alter the state of any 
such country, so as to make marriage a source of fear 
to none ; but until this is done, the less able labourers 
in each department can only marryat the risk of misery. 
Such an act, in their case, becomes liable to be classed 
with several of the above causes of self-produced po- 
verty—excepting that it is one so accordant with the 
good feelings of mankind, that, as an imprudence, it 
will always be lightly blamed. 

By far the greater part of the poverty of all nations 
is the result of circumstances in which many are at 
fault. We must here recur to a first principle—which 
is, that the industry of men is only useful, and can 
only be considered as productive of real wealth, when 
it is employed in ways conducive to the support and 
comfort of the people. Whenever it is employed in 
furnishing things which can be rationally and morally 
desired, it is productive of real wealth—not otherwise. 
But much labour is directed to vicious and frivolous 
ends. In Great Britain, twenty-two millions of gal- 
lons of ardent spirits are produced, giving employment 
to vast numbers of agricultural labourers, distillers, 
retailers, and others, whose whole labours, as far as 
this article is concerned, must be considered as worse 
than useless, being really harmful to the community. 
If the efforts of these persons were directed to good 


labour. It is needless to multiply instances, The 


would just be so much less poverty in the land, for 
all that is raised from the ground, and all that men 
make, otherwise than for rational and moral enjoy- 
ments, is to be placed on poverty’s side of the book. 
Horse-racing is a favourite amusement in England. 
It is not the least rational or moral of all enjoyments; 
but neither is it the most so. On the contrary, it in- 
volves some cruelty, a large amount of blackguardism, 
and a still larger amount of pure frivolity. As far as 
it is liable to these characteristics, the labour and ca- 
pital spent upon it must be considered as a cause of 
poverty. Say that it is one part estimable, and three 
parts reprehensible, and every horse, every jockey, 
every individual living by it, must be held as in these 
express degrees a cause of wealth and of poverty to 
the community. If a land-proprietor spends the rent 
of some large farm in the support of some wretched 
minister of vicious pleasure, he just abstracts so much 
from the fund which ought to furnish sustenance and 
comfort for the community, and is in that degree a 
producer of poverty. If a labourer, in like manner, 
spends a shilling of his weekly earnings in the purchase 
of intoxicating liquor, he abstracts so much from the 
fund for real sustenance and comfort, and is to that 
extent a producer of poverty. This is because the 
minister of vicious pleasure and the preparers of the 
intoxicating liquor are consumers of, and not contri- 
butors to, the common fund of wealth ; and the more 
that such persons are encouraged and fed, the less of 
the common fund remains for the rest. 

There are some professions which circumstances 
render worthy of our esteem, but which, neverthe- 
less, are altogether -auses of poverty; take, for ex- 
ample, the profession of arms. It is respectable 
from circumstances, but yet a source of impoverish- 
ment. The men engaged in it contribute nothing 
to the fund of national wealth from which the com- 
munity is fed. They live upon that fund, without 
doing any thing to increase it. All the other machi- 
nery of war, the whole paraphernalia of offence and 
defence, though occasionally or in some degree neces- 
sary as a means of avoiding greater evils, is only to be 
upheld by a drain upon the common fund. Till a 
recent period, few considered the matter in this light. 
Men saw various trades encouraged by war, and much 
money put into circulation by it. They therefore con- 
ceived that war times were good times for the poor man, 
They did not see, that, when one man was gaining a 
shilling, another man was losing one, or more; and 
that, consequently, the community was always becom 
ing poorer. They did not see that war simply occa- 
sioned a misdirection of the national energies, and a 
misspending of the national funds, The soldier him- 
self might have all the time been a productive labourer, 
He who made muskets might have been better em- . 
ployed in raising grain or manufacturing articles of 
clothing. Such spare capital as was spent in the war 
might have been used in creating more capital, instead 
of being exploded in gunpowder or sown in bullets, 
These things are now better understood ; and while 
all rational persons will readily allow that military 
force is as yet necessary, as a means of enforcing law 
and protecting order, it is also certain that much more 
provocation is now required to kindle international and 
civil war than formerly. 

Great care must be taken not to confound allowable 
luxuries and elegances with the things here stated to 
be sources of poverty. In all civilised countries much 
money is spent in amusements, furnishings, and deco- 
rations of various kinds—in music, paintings, polite 
literature—in a thousand ways, in short, recommended 
by taste and fancy. As far as these modes of spending 


ends, and the farinaceous material used as bread, there 


money involve no moral blame, and give real pleasure, 
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they are as allowable as the purchase of the barest ne- 
cessaries ; and without such an ornamental kind of 
life among the rich, one of the strongest incentives to 
industry would be wanting amoug the poor. It is 
only where the indulgences are of a vicious nature, 
that they ean be considered as keeping up useless la- 
beur, and therefore a source of poverty, 

Privileges and monopolies are the last, and in most 
countries not the least, of all the causes of poverty. 
A privilege may consist of a power enjoyed by one 
class of persons in a state to make social arrangements 
for their own exclusive advantage ; or it may consist 
of an exemption from duties and payments which fall 
accumulated upon the rest of the public. They are 
thus enabled, without industry or any other merit, to 
become richer than the rest, Riches thus acquired 
‘are generally spent in keeping up useless labourers 
and the ministers of vicious and frivolous pleasures, 
The money thus seems to come back to the people, 
but it only does so after having performed the vicious 
office of demoralising society to a certain extent; and 
after all, the course of its return is so cirenitous, that 
the people receive but slowly any benefit from it. 
Suppose the case of a gentleman spending the whole 
of his revenue at a gambling table; the money is not 
thrown into the sea, or in any other way extinguished, 
but it suffers a transmission without being instrumen- 
tal in creating more capital, or more savings of labour. 
If every man gambled and did not work, the creation 
of new articles of use would be stopped, and society 
would degenerate into a state of lamentable poverty.* 
A monopoly has a similarly impoverishing effect. 
It gives wealth without merit or industry. The money 
is usually misspent. Men, who might contribute to 
the general benefit, are kept employed by it in pro- 
ducing only empty frivolities. The consequence is a 
diminution of the general wealth. Another fatal 
result of both privileges and monopolies, is the dis- 
couragement and obstruction with which they visit 
genuine industry. Like animals let loose in corn, 
they spoil more than they consume. 

If we are right in our account of the causes of 
poverty, we have already done the best we can to 
remedy the evil itself; for, when men become convinced 
of causes, they can scarcely fail to see how to set about 
cures. For the poverty which is produced by pecu- 
liarities in individuals, we must look for a cure in the 
improved conduct of individuals, The poverty arising 
from idleness will only be curable, as it has ever been 


* “The revenue of an individual may be spent, either 
in things which are consumed immediately, and in which 
one day's expense can neither alleviate nor support that 
of another; or it may be spent in things more durable, 
which can therefore be accumulated, and in which every 
day's expense may, as he chooses, either alleviate or 
support and heighten the effect of that of the following 
day. A man of fortune, for example, may either spend 
his revenue in a profuse and sumptuous table, and in 
maintaining a great number of menial servants, and a 
multitude of dogs and horses; or, contenting himself 
with a frugal table and few attendants, he may lay out 
the greater part of it in adorning his house or his country 
villa, in useful or ornamental buildings, in useful or orna- 
mental furniture, in collecting books, statues, pictures ; 
or in things more frivolous—jewels, baubles, ingenious 
trinkets of different kinds; or, what is most trifling of 
all, in amassing a great wardrobe of fine clothes, like the 
favourite and minister of a great prince who died a few 

ears ago, Were two men of equal fortune to spend 
heir revenue, the one chiefly in the one way, the other 
in the other, the magnificence of the person whose ex- 
pense had been chiefly in durable commodities, would be 
continually increasing: every day's expense contributing 
something to support and heighten the effect of that of 
the following day; that of the other, on the contrary, 
would be no greater at the end of the period than at the 
beginning. The former too would, at the end of the 
period, be the richer man of the two; he would have a 
stock of goods of some kind or other, which, though it 
might not be worth all that it cost, would always be 
worth something. No trace or vestige of the expense of 
the latter would remain, and the effects of ten or twenty 
— profusion would be as completely annihilated as 
they had never existed. * * The expense, 
besides, that is laid out in durable commodities, gives 
maintenance, commonly, to a greater number of people 
than that which is employed in the most profuse hospi- 
tality. Of two or three hundred-weight of provisions, 
which may sometimes be served up at a great festival, 
one half, perhaps, is thrown to the dunghill, and there is 
always a great deal wasted and abused. But if the ex- 
_— of this entertainment had been employed in setting 

work masons, carpenters, upholsterers, mechanics, &c., 
@ quantity of provisions of equal value would have been 
distributed among a still greater number of people, who 
would have bought them in pennyworths and pound 
weights, and not have lost or thrown away a single ounce 
of them. In the one way, besides, this expense maintains 
productive, in the other unproductive hands. In the one 
way, therefore, it increases, in the other it does not in- 
Grease, the exchangeable value of the annual produce of 
* land and labour of the country.”—Smith’s Wealth of 


since the beginning of the world, by industry. That 
which comes from wastefulness will only be cured by 
economy, It needs nofar-fetched philosophy to assure 
us of these truths. Where poverty arises from pre- 
judice of place or trade, or any other kind of bigotry 
or short-sightedness, we may hope that increased 
knowledge and liberalised views will in time provide 
the appropriate remedy. 


THE MILL OF THE RAPIDS, 
A CANADIAN SKETCH.* 

One day last week I took a pleasant little trip up the 
lakes to Yorrit’s mill; the canoe was going with corn 
to be ground into grist, and as my husband was one 
of the party, and the weather very serene for the time 
of the year, I made up my mind to accompany him ; 
so, leaving my little ones under the care of cousin Jane, 
and well wrapped up in my Scotch plaid cloak, I took 
my seat among the sacks of grain, and determined to 
enjoy myself as much as I possibly could; my only 
business being to keep a watchful look-out for the 
blocks of granite and limestone-rock that lie so pro- 
fusely scattered up and down the rapid waters by the 
islands in our lake, and give timely warning of “ rocks 
ahead !" to the steersman—the water at this time 
being very low, so that it required great skill in the 
management of our frail craft to keep her from strik- 
ing on the sunken rocks, In spite of all our care, and 
my vigilance, we were twice wedged between two 
blocks of granite, and it required all the united strength 
of the party to get the canoe afloat again. After these 
trifling delays, we got on delightfully ; the rapids were 
soon overcome, and we found ourselves gently pursu- 
ing our calm and easy course in still deep water, with 
nothing to disturb the glassy mirror of the lake but 
the sudden .plash of the wild ducks (flights of which 
passed us in abundance, winging their course towards 
warmer streams, where they might pass the coming 
winter), or the regular strokes of the oars, as they were 
plied with steady arm by our rowers. The deep 
shadows of the dark fringe of pines slept upon the 
waters, giving you the idea of perfect repose. The 
deciduous trees were leafless, and the long sea-green- 
tree moss hung in motionless but melancholy drapery 
from the cedars and soft maples that clothed the ut- 
most verge of the low shores along which our little 
vessel was steered. Here and there I noticed little 
thickets of woody shrubs, leafless, but gay with bright 
scarlet berries, which are here called partridge-berries, 
from these birds making them their food at this season 
of the year. Of the nature of this shrub, or its fruits, 
I can at present give you no information, as I have 
never been able to examine either leaf, blossom, or 
berry, minutely: I only know that nothing could equal 
the beauty and brilliancy of its effect that morning, 
for the early sun had not yet melted away the icy crust 
that encased each separate berry, and they glittered 
resplendant in his beams, contrasted with the dark 
evergreens behind them. 

After passing the Katchewanek—that, you know, is 
our lake—with its rapids and islands, and Bessaqua- 
quan lake, on the shores of which is M ’s clearing, 
we entered a narrow channel, witha peninsulated shore 
on either side ; the banks, from being low and some- 
what swampy in parts, now became steeper and more 
rocky ; large masses of bluish granite and limestone 
lying in heaps against the shores, as if a natural em- 
bankment cast up by the waters. Passing this narrow 
strait, we entered upon another expanse of water, 
which is called by the settlers “ One-Tree Lake,” 
from a small islet exhibiting on its barren surface a 
solitary stunted tree—oak, I think it looked like. The 
head of this lake presented more variety ; the shores 
were prettily indented with little bays, though still 
nothing that you could call decidedly picturesque. The 
islands at the upper part were steeper, and I noticed 
some pretty trees. As to the shore on the left hand, 
it was dull and monotonous, presenting only that 
aspect of barrenness and desolation which the fire 
leaves behind it in its track. Beyond this lake the 
waters flowed with great rapidity: the channel becom- 
ing narrower, and losing its lake-like character, it once 
more resumes the semblance of a wide, majestic, and 
swiftly flowing river. In short, I recognised once more 
my old friend the Otonabel here set free from beds of 
rice, and choking rushes and weeds, that curb its im- 
petuous career, and deform the purity of its sparkling 
waters, The higher up we proceeded in our voyage, 
the narrower and the wilder grew the stream—stee 
banks, and rapid current so strong, that the nervous 
strokes of the oars could barely impel our loaded ves- 
sel along the upward channel. An upset here might 
have been attended with fatal results, at least to one 
of the party: but I felt no fear; the little risk just 
served to excite and keep one’s energies alive and 


* This paper has been transmitted to us for publication by the 
authoress of the ‘* Backwoods of Canada,” who now resides with 
her family in a situation such as she describes. 


watchful. During the spring floods, and after heavy 
autumnal rains, these rapids are very strong. One of 
the Miss Yorrits showed me a little bridge over a cut 
in the mill-race, above which the water had flowed 
that spring. The water in the race was then seven 
or eight feet below the high-water mark. 

The mill, with the miller’s large clearing, stands on 
the Smithtown shore, at the head of the rapids, and 
just below Clear lake, a fine expanse of water several 
miles in extent ; from the transparency of its waters 
it takes its name, 

I was not sorry to step on shore and warm myself 
beside the open hearth of the hospitable miller and his 
kind industrious daughters, whogave me a most hearty, 
and I believe sincere welcome, to their dwelling. The 
family had been settled some years on this spot, and 
possessed in themselves many comforts and some luxu- 
ries, to which the later emigrant must long be a 
stranger, Yet these had had to struggle hard for some 
years with every disadvantage, for the soil they were 
located upon was in most parts an accumulation of 
limestone rocks, and they were many miles from a store, 
and few lots settled for miles round them, and these 
only by a few poor pensioners, They had one grand 
point in their favour: they possessed able-working 
hands in their own family, the largest part of whom 
were sons; and with the united strength and industry 
of the young men without, and the daughters within, 
the work of the farm went on well. But one of the 
great resources of the male part of the family was 
hunting and shooting, The skins of the game were 
the great object they kept in view. Pat and Francis 
not only kept the house well supplied with every kind 
of game, but they made something very considerable 
every year by the sale of the skins and furs of the ani- 
mals they caught. These chiefly consisted of beavers, 
bears, deer, otters, martens, minx, racoons, squirrels, 
and muskrats, for which they found a ready market at 
Peterboro or Cobourg. 

The house was never without the finest fish, which 
they all knew how to spear in the lakes—white fish, 
salmon, trouts, and bass, which were either dried 
after the Indian fashion, and exposed to a few hours? 
smoke in the chimney, or pickled if they could not 
dispose of them fresh ; deer hams and bear hams were 
among their winter stores, and the flesh of the beaver, 
especially the beaver’s tail, they reckoned among their 
dainty meats. 

When I first came in, I found the two young wo- 
men busy dyeing some silks and ribbons black, to make 
up into bonnets, and I was astonished at the nice fresh 
black they had produced. The art of dyeing, I must 
tell you, is among the common accomplishments of a 
Canadian settler’s wife and daughters. All the home- 
spun dresses and stockings, &c. are dyed in the yarn 
by them, and few of the older settlers’ houses are with- 
out its indigo vat. Many of the native woods and 
barks are used in the various processes of dyeing. The 
butternut produces a fine brown in spring, and a good 
black can be made with it in the summer and fall, 
The white oak gives a beautiful purple. The leaves 
of the stramonium or thorn-apple give a delicate straw 
colour—with many others that I cannot now call to 
mind. With the uses of the foreign dye-woods and 
drugs they are all well and practically acquainted. As 
a considerable portion of the emigrants of this province 
are mechanics, it is no difficult matter to get the yarn 
prepared by the farmer’s household woven into cloth, 
*“ We make every thing we want, and every article 
we use for home consumption, with the exception of 
groceries, salt, spices, and tea, and the finer sorts of 
wearing apparel,” said Miss Yorrit, “ We spin, we 
card, and dye our own yarn; we make up the cloth- 
ing, both gowns for ourselves, and coats and trousers 
for our brothers and father; we knit all the stock- 
ings, mits, nightcaps, and comforters, with tnder 
garments for ourselves, during the long winter even- 
ings; we burn candles or lamps of the fat we pre- 
pare from the beasts that are brought in; we make 
abundance of sugar and molasses and spruce beer 
from the maples ; we are never without plenty of pre- 
served fruits, for we have sugar at command; we 
make quantities of soap, hard as well as soft; as to 
feather beds and pillows, we have more than enough 
from the common fowls, and the wild ducks that 
boys shoot; we even make our own shoes, and our 
brothers make theirs.” In short, I cannot describe to 
you all the useful things these two good industrious 
girls do. 

After I was well warmed, I left my two hos- 
tesses to pursue their domestic occupations undis- 
turbed, while I walked out on to the clearing, to 
see the operations of the grist-mill; but as I sup- 
pose you would not feel deeply interested in my re- 
marks on the machinery, which I should be at a 
great loss to describe, I shall only take you with me 
in my out-of-door rambles over the rocky field that 
skirted the river. Here, indeed, I found abundant 
food for observation, fresh objects of interest starting 
up beneath my feet continually in the blocks of lime- 
stone that beset my path; these seemed one mass of 
fossil vegetable or animal substance, sometimes cover- 
ing the surface of the stone like the rough coating of 
a rock melon; here were thousands of tiny cockle- 
shells, some so minute that you could scarcely distin- 
guish the form, others large and perfect, presentin 
the peculiar appearance as if a finger and thumb h 
compressed the valves. There was one fossil of such 
frequent recurrence, that it attracted my attention, and 
not a little excited my curiosity; this was the outline 
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of a fish; the back-bones, with the long bones attached 
to either side, and even the forked bones near the fins, 
in a perfect state. I consumed at least a couple of 
hours in my rambles amidst these interesting objects, 
after which I made the best of my way to the mill- 
house. And now behold us at dinner at the hospitable 
board of the worthy miller, Many were the apo- 
logies which were uttered by Betty and Nora for hav- 
ing no better fare to set before me than what were to 
us dainties, in the form of a fine, fat, tender, boiled 
saddle of venison, delicately corned, and cooked most 
excellently, and served up with greens of the most 
verdant hue, and white floury potatoes, besides a 
dish of the finest and most delightful fried fish that 
I had ever tasted, the preparation of which did in- 
finite credit to Nora’s culinary skill. For my part, 
my voyage up the lakes, and the walk I had taken 
afterwards, had given me an excellent appetite, and I 
greatly relished my dinner, 

When the repast was over, as I had expressed my 
intention of walking as far as Clear lake, Miss Yorrit 
very kindly offered to show me the path which led to 
it, as she was fearful I should hardly be able to find it 
without a guide. The afternoon was so fine, and the 
air so clear and pure, and yet so mild withal, that I 
felt my spirits quite enlivened; and though the cares 
and sickness of five years had somewhat tamed the 
elasticity of my step, and sobered the vivacity of my 
temper, I found I could enjoy a scramble through the 
wild woods yet, and overcome the difficulties that be- 
set our rugged path in the shape of huge moss-grown 
trunks and blocks of granite, with as light a heart as 
ever I had done. After a winding walk of about half 
a mile, the hardwood trees began to give place to the 
sombre hemlock, spruce, and cedar; the ground be- 
ame more thickly interspersed with stones and huge 
roots twining and interlacing each other like a strange 
net-work ; we knew from these signs that we were 
drawing near the object of our journey; and soon the 
bright gleam of the waters, quivering like a sheet of 
silver beneath the full rays of the afternoon sun, broke 
upon our view. Another minute, and we found our- 
selves on the rocky margin of Clearlake; and well did 
it deserve the name from its most transparent waters 
—so pure that it looked indeed like fluid crystal. 

The eternal spirit of silence seemed to preside over 
this lonely but not unlovely spot ; its broad still bosom 
reflecting on its waveless surface the deep azure of 
the sky, with its few scattered shining white clouds, 
The long lofty lines of pines that fringed the bays and 

romontories, were mirrored there; but not a sound 

roke the stillness of the scene, not a bough stirred. 
There was not even an insect on the wing : bird, beast, 
and fish, were all mute and moveless. The only liv- 
ing thing visible besides myself and my companion, 
was a solitary heron, on the dry bough of a stunted 
tree that overhung the lake on the opposite shore, 
watching with patient vigilant eye the still waters for 
its finny prey. The sober dark plumage of this lonely 
watcher, and his quiescent motionless form, rather 
added to the silent spirit of the landscape, than gave 
to it the least tone of animation. 

At the head of Clear lake are two islands, which 
form the entrance into Stony lake, One, which I 
think I heard called Big island, was a majestic eleva- 
tion of pines. The soft blue haze that rested on these 
islands had a charming effect, mellowing and soften- 
ing the dark shade of the evergreens that crowned 
them with hearse-like gloom, This same Stony lake 
do I most ardently long to see. I am told that it 
contains a thousand wild and romantic scenes, and, in 
miniature, resembles the lake of the thousand islands 
in the St Lawrence, In many parts the rocky islands 
are more picturesque, some of them shooting up in 
bare pointed craggy pinnacles abruptly from the depth 
of the water, while others are fancifully grouped, and 
clothed with flowers and trees. The Indians frequent 
this lake greatly. As we stood on the margin of Clear 
lake, on a huge block of stone which I had mounted 
for the benefit of a more extensive view, I noticed a 
barrier of limestone rock opposite to us. The land 
above was cleared. This, I was told, was called the 
“ Battery ;” and, in good truth, it would have been a 
fine natural defence in any situation that had required 
such an embankment, Whilst I was admiring the 
Battery, and pitying the possessor of the barren-look- 
ing plain above it, my attention was called by my com- 
panion to another mass of rock not twenty paces from 
that we occupied. “ I never look at that stone,” said 
Miss Yorrit, “ without its bringing back to my mind 
the time when my brother John and I were lost in 
the woods,” 

Now, I have almost as great a love for a story about 
being lost in the woods, as I had when a child on the 
knee for the pitiful story of the Babes in the Wood. 
I eagerly besought Miss Betty to favour me with the 
history of her own and her brother's wanderings, It 
seems that some six weeks after the family first made 
their settlement in the bush, they had occasion to pro- 
cure a supply of flour, but whether from some distant 
settler’s farm, or from Peterboro, I cannot precisely 
remember ; be it as it may, they had no road at that 
time cut, but only the uncertain path marked by a 
blaze cut on the trees, It is no difficult matter to su 
a that two inexperienced bush travellers should 

ose their way, and that, once lost, they should be left 
without a clue to regain it, After wandering up and 
down, hither and thither, in every direction, the poor 
forlorn ones became completely bewildered, and night 
set in upon them, amid the pathless gloom of the 


forest. It was just about the beginning of the fall. 
The summer had been long, hot, and dry, no rain of 
any account having fallen for weeks, so that the creeks 
and springs were all dried up ; not a drop of water was 
to be found ; not a berry to relieve the thirst that op- 
pressed them, and which increased to an intolerable 
degree. Luckily, the young man had a steel and flint 
in his pocket ; but this would have availed them but 
little, had not his ingenuity supplied him with a sub- 
stitute for tinder; he stripped the thin silvery bark 
from the birch, which is of a very inflammable nature, 
and having beaten it fine upon a smooth stone, and 
kept it in his bosom to dry it thoroughly, it was found 
to ignite very readily; and by this means they were 
soon able to raise a cheerful fire, which answered 
the double purpose of relieving their minds from the 
dread of wild beasts, and imparted a cheerful warmth 
to them during the chilly hours of night. Even as early 
as the last week in August, the nights and early morn- 
ings are frosty, and fire is not only acceptable, but 
necessary to the comfort of any one obliged to pass the 
night abroad. 

After a long search the following day, they dis- 
covered a little water in the hollow of a decayed 
stump, which had probably been collected for many 
weeks, and most unpalatable it proved; but thirst 
like theirs knew no nicety, and they were glad to 
swallow plentiful draughts of a beverage they loathed ; 
and then they mingled some of it with a portion of the 
flour they had with them, and baked a cake upon a 
flat stone by their fire; but they felt little hunger com- 
pared with the dreadful thirst that tormented them. 
The next day and part of the night were spent in 
unsuccessful wanderings ; on the morning of the third, 
when despair had begun to take possession of their 
hearts, they found themselves among a dense thicket 
of hemlocks and cedars, and soon their eyes were 
gladdened by the gleam of water sparkling through 
the branches, Pushing hastily forwards, they emerged 
from the mass of evergreens to the rocky margin of a 
fine expansive sheet of water. “ It was here, at the 
foot of this very block of stone, that we emerged from 
the forest, and never was the sight of water so precious 
or so beautiful as this appeared; we knelt down and 
drank, and bathed our faces, our hands, and our feet 
in it again and again; nor did it once enter into our 
minds that we were almost within sight of the smoke 
of our own cottage; on the contrary, we supposed our- 
selves to be on the shore of Mud lake, or some of the 
higher waters, not being aware that our rambles had 
led us within half a mile of our own home.” Under the 
impression that they were on the opposite side of the 
township, the question naturally arose to them, what 
course to pursue to ensure their safe return, This 
involved some difficulty, their future safety depending 
upon their decision. At last the young man came to 
the conclusion, at all events, to follow the downward 
course of the water, which must eventually lead to 
some civilised spot, while the contrary direction would 
as certainly lead them to the wild unsettled portions 
of the country. After a minute and attentive exami- 
nation of the flow of the water, and the appearance of 
the shores, he at length determined which way the 
current flowed. “ Judge of oursurprise and delight, ma- 
dam,” said my companion, “ when, after a few minutes’ 
walk along the stony shore, we found ourselves beside 
the rapids in front of our own clearing, though at that 
time the ground was covered thickly with trees. We 
could scarcely credit our good fortune; and now we 
think that in all probability we were never farther 
than a mile from our own home, when we had sup- 
posed ourselves to be far far away from it.” 

Tales of persons wandering in the woods, and being 
lost for days, when all the time they were within a 
short distance of their own habitations, are quite com- 
mon in the uncleared parts of America, 

When we returned from our walk, we found the 
house beautifully swept, and made as neat as Nora’s 
busy hands could render it. As the grinding of the 
grist was not yet finished, and we had an hour’s moon- 
light to depend upon, we were easily prevailed upon 
to take an early tea, which was quickly prepared, with 
that ready hospitality which is so truly valuable, as it 
studies the convenience as well as comfort of a guest, 
imposing neither restraint nor delay. And, truly, if I 
enjoyed my dinner, I was no less gratified after my 
walk in the woods by the nice light cakes, baked in a 
frying-pan before the glowing embers of a log fire, and 
the delicious cranberry jam, preserved with maple 
molasses, that accompanied them, to say nothing of 
good fresh butter, and an enormous shanty loaf, hot 
from the bake-kettle on the hearth, But what I 
enjoyed yet more than the good cup of tea and the 
nice cakes, &¢., was the conversation of our host, a 
respectable white-haired hale old man. And many 
were the wild romantic tales he told of “ould Ire- 
land” and the scenes of his infancy. The time, the 
season, the character of those about you, the peculiar 
circumstances attending such narrations, will give a 
charm to it which more sober realities have not the 
power to excite. The shadows of evening were be- 
ginning to grow grey around us as we stood grouped 
round the red blazing logs of the wide stone chimney 
—the old silver-haired man, with animated face, speak- 
ing with all the energy that an Irishman could throw 
into his voice ; the deep attention and fixed looxs of his 
daughters, drinking in each word he uttered ; while in 
a rude block of stone in the chimney corner, his hands 
resting on his knees, and his thin pale face upraised 
with wondering eyes, sat a little orphan boy, the child 


of a neighbour who had died, leaving three helpless 
babes to the protection and charity of the world. (I 
have more to tell you about these poor orphans, but 
not here.) Ever and anon the pauses between the old 
man’s voice were filled up by the hoarse dashing of the 
mill-stream, and the deep cadence of the wind among 
the heavy pine tops on the opposite shore. There was 
something in all this that harmonised with the subject 
in discussion, and I had entered so fully into the spie 
rit of the scene, that I was grieved when the summons 
was sent from the boat to say all was ready for depar~ 
ture, 

Bidding a hearty farewell to these hospitable 
people, we once more embarked on the swift-flowe 
ing waters. It was a lovely night; the rapid downe 
ward current bore us along with little effort or exere. 
tion on the part of the rowers; the moon and stars 
shone brightly on our watery way; no accident ove 
curred ; the canoe did not so much as once grate 
sides against the treacherous rocks ; and I enjoyed my 
calm voyage as much as I had done the rest of thé 
day’s adventure. The joyous voices of my little ones 
as we drew near the house told me all were well and 
safe, and you would have envied papa and mamma the 
endearing kisses from the sweet lips that were held u 
to greet them, and the shout of delight with whi 
they received the bits of maple sugar which these good 
girls had given me for James and Kate. 


HOWE, THE ANIMAL-PAINTER, 
James Howe, whose name must be familiar to many 
as that of one of the cleverest of modern animal pains 
ters, was born on the 30th of August 1780, and was 
the eldest son of the Rev, William Howe, minister of 
the parish of Skirling, in the county of Peebles. The 
living of Skirling was by no means an opulent one, and 
the incumbent could maintain his family only in a very 
humble way. One strong proof of this is afforded by 
the fact, that, with a view to economy, James was al« 
lowed to wear shoes only on Sundays, By this means 
the clergyman’s money was undoubtedly spared, but 
the consequences to the son were not so pleasant ; for 
a single pair of shoes lasted so long, that they cruelly 
tortured the boy’s feet when he put them on, as he was 
forced to do, on the Sabbath-days. Such being the case, 
it may readily be supposed that little expense was or 
could be lavished on the education of James Howe, 
He received, indeed, only such elementary instructions 
as the little parish school could supply, and these, cone 
tinued up to his thirteenth year, constituted the whole 
amount of the education that fell to his lot, 

Before reaching the age just mentioned, Howe, like 
almost every man who ever attained to any degree of 
eminence as a painter, had shown strong indications of 
a natural taste for theart. His tendencies in this way 
used to draw down on him his father’s severest dis- 
pleasure, and procure him many a smart castigation, 
Nor is this much to be wondered at, since it must have 
been most annoying to the worthy minister to find, 
on laying his sermons before him in the pulpit, that 
the margins had been unexpectedly embellished with 
likenesses of as many creatures as entered the ark with 
Noah—* beasts, and cattle, and every creeping thing, 
and every fowl after his kind, and every bird of every 
sort.” It was probably in consequence of such an- 
noying indications of an inherent taste for art, that 
the minister of Skirling consented to send the boy, at 
the age of thirteen, to Edinburgh, in order that he 
might learn the trade of a house-painter, 

Mr Norrie, a member of a family who have long 
enjoyed repute in Edinburgh in the line of business 
alluded to, was the person to whom young Howe was 
bound apprentice. For some time after the engage- 
ment commenced, there was nothing remarkable ob- 
served about the lad by his employers or his mates of 
the brush, excepting that the drudge-work, which the 
latter parties, according toa custom too common, were 
most ready to foist upon him as the youngest oy 
seemed particularly distasteful to him, After he h 
passed, however, through such initiatory operations 
as that of whitewashing the interior of the old Tole 
booth—one of his first performances in Edinburgh— 
he began to find occasional opportunities of displaying 
his peculiar tastes, and came to be considered a ta- 
lented, though eccentric and rather intractable lad. 
Those around him, on discovering his powers, soom 
took occasion to employ them, at the spare moments 
which his engagements with his master permitted, 
Among others who heard of Howe at this early period, 
and who turned his abilities to use, was the late Mr 
Marshall, long well known on account of his pano~ 
ramic exhibitions, On paintings of this class Mr 
Marshall set Howe to work at his leisure-hours, and if 
we consider that he was yet but an apprentice boy, and 
that he received five shillings an hour for these extra 
labours, we must conclude, both from the employment 
and the remuneration, that he was regarded as no 
common youth, 

When his apprenticeship ended, Howe turned his 
whole attention to that branch of art in which he fel¢ 
his strength to ee. animal-painting. He 
must certainly at one period have been a zealous ste 
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dent in this department, yet his skill seemed to come 
to him rather by intuition than otherwise. No great 
length of time elapsed ere he attracted the notice of 
various persons of distinction, and, among others, of 
the late Earl of Buchan, The countenance which 
now fell to his share encouraged him to settle in a re- 
spectable dwelling at the corner of Greenside Street, 
and to notify to the public generally his profession of 
animal-painter, by the sign of a Piebald Pony, visible 
inside of his window. This animal was painted with 
so much force and fidelity, that strangers, and parti- 
cularly country folks, were not unfrequently seen to 
gaze on it with astonishment, believing it to be a 
creature of flesh and blood, and wondering how it 
got there. 

After painting at this period various admired ani- 
mal-pieces for his employers, and thus laying the 
foundation of his future repute, Howe was induced by 
the Earl of Buchan to pay a visit to London, Con- 
ceiving that the artist’s peculiar powers required but 
to be known to ensure them the very highest patronage, 
ais lordship gave Howe letters of introduction to cer- 
tain influential persons in George III.’s household, 
with the view of procuring him permission to take 
portraits of some horses of the royal stud, which por- 
traits might be afterwards laid before the king’s own 
eye. Howe accordingly went to London, was well 
received by the Hanoverians who had the principal 
charge of the royal horses, and painted likenesses of 
some of these in his very best style. But, unluckily, 
his majesty was at this very period seized with disease 
in the eyes, and lost for the time all power of looking 
at picture either of man or beast. Howe was in con- 
sequence compelled to return to Scotland, which he 
did in a soured and disappointed state of mind. It is 
much to Lord Buchan’s credit, that, feeling himself to 
be in some measure the cause of this disappointment, 
he made up for it as much as he could, by giving the 
painter various orders for pictures on his own account. 
The principal of these pieces was one depicting the 
Society of Scottish Antiquaries, assembled in full quo- 
tum, with the earl himself filiing the chair as presi- 
dent. Though the delineation of animals was Howe’s 
forte, he might also have been a general artist of no 
mean kind, could he have devoted himself to a course 
of patient study. This very picture, however, is a 
proof that such never was the case. Howe only exe- 
cuted the piece in part. The original design was by 
the late David Allan ; Howe began and carried on the 
painting to a certain extent, and Alexander Carse, an 
artist of no mean standing, had the task of finishing it. 
It is now, we believe, in the possession of Lord Buchan’s 
successors, along with various other pieces by Howe. 

About the year 1810, Howe attained the height 
of his popularity, and for a number of succeed- 
ing years continued to hold the rank of the first 
animal-painter in Scotland, if not in Britain. His 
cattle-portraits and pieces found their way into the 
houses of many of the nobility and gentry of the 
country. Some little time subsequent to 1810, Sir 
John Sinclair gave Howe a commission to travel 
through various parts of Scotland, for the purpose of 
painting the different breeds of cattle to be found in 
the country. A series of valuable pictures was the 
result of this journey, most of which are still in the 
possession of Sir John’s family. The faithfulness of 
these delineations rendered them of much use to Sir 
John in the composition of his agricultural works, and 
it was from some of the same pictures, we believe, that 
the beautiful engravings of cattle were executed, which 
are appended to the article Agriculture in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. Various others of Howe's paint- 
ings of this date were engraved, and it was in this 
form that the public chiefly became acquainted with 
them. One piece, for example, engraved by the fa- 
mous artist Turner, still keeps possession of the print- 
shops. It represents a Hawking Party, and con- 
tains figures of men and horses, as well as of hawks, 
The most striking feature of this and the works pre- 
viously mentioned, was the character which Howe 
threw into his delineations of animals. Every indi- 
vidual animal in his pieces, even though the group 
might be numerous, was seized and represented in 
some attitude or movement, characteristic of the race, 
or of the breed—for even breeds are distinguished from 
one another by such peculiarities. In this lay Howe's 
great art and merit; and hence the fidelity of his 
paintings is always to be recognised at a glance ; for, 
though few people, perhaps, could describe any crea- 
ture’s characteristic attitudes, if asked to do so, almost 
every one can distinguish the verisimilitude of such 
peculiarities, when set before him by the pencil. How- 
ever, having once succeeded in giving character of this 
kind to his representations of animals, Howe was too 
apt’ to rest contented there, and to neglect or slur over 
the finishing. 

A remarkable proof of Howe's rapidity, alike of 
invention and execution, was given after the battle of 
Waterloo. In concert with others, and at their sug- 
gestion (for he never had the wit to think of any 
scheme so likely to be profitable), Howe visited the 
scene of the great engagement, and made himself fully 
acquainted with the localities of the field. He then 
returned home, and set to work on a large panoramic 
view of the contest of Waterloo. He completed this 
in one month, although he had four thousand feet of 
canvass to cover with men and horses, artillery and 
arms, Owing partly, no doubt, to the great tempo- 
rary enthusiasm of the popular mind on the subject, 
but also in no small degree to the spirited execution of 


the piece, the panorama was highly successful both in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, drawing for a long period 
thirty pounds a-night, half of which fell to the painter’s 
share. Howe resided about two years in Glasgow at 
this period, in circumstances which were always fatal 
to his best interests. He was idle, had plenty of 
money, and was greatly deficient of that useful ele- 
ment of character, usually termed steadiness. The 
consequence was, that he became a dupe to all who 
chose to prey upon his simplicity, and indulged in a 
continued round of dissipation. Moreover, though 
sought for hourly by the most respectable people of 
the country, who wished, through his pencil, to ob- 
tain memorials of favourite animals, or pieces of a 
higher kind, he was never to be found at the com- 
mand of intending employers. Finally, at the close 
of the term mentioned, he returned to Edinburgh, 
sunk in spirits, injured in constitution, and without a 
penny in his purse. 

The instant that his return was known, however, 
employment was ready for him. The Honourable 
Mr Maule (now Lord Panmure) wished Howe to 
visit Brechin Castle, and paint some pieces there. 
The invitation was accepted, happily for the artist, 
because the quiet of a country residence partly restored 
the health that had been dissipated, After a stay of 
four months, during which time he adorned the walls 
of Brechin Castle with various proofs of his genius, 
Howe returned to Edinburgh master of several hun- 
dred pounds, which he lodged in one of the banks— 
the first money of his so placed. He now began to 
work diligently, and to show something like a firm 
resolution to avoid his late errors; but his better genius 
did not long retain the ascendancy, and before the 
close of 1821, he was under the necessity of removing 
his lodgings to Newhaven, in the hope that the change 
of air might benefit his again weakened frame, as 
well as that the seclusion of the place might be pro- 
ductive otherwise of good. He resided here with a 
respectable private family, and was soon able to resume 
his professional avocations. A number of large com- 
positions, many hundred sketches of an unique cha- 
racter, and countless portraits of single animals, were 
produced by him during the next few years, being 
executed partly at the request of employers, and partly 
at the instigation of his own fancy. His wonderful 
skill in depicting animals remained undiminished by 
time, though he grew always more and more careless 
as to the proper completion of his pieces. So univer- 
sally admitted were his powers, that the most cele- 
brated artists of the day not unfrequently made use 
of his talents in filling in cattle into their best pro- 
ductions. 

But, though often labouring hard, and frequently 
receiving handsome remuneration for that labour, 
Howe never could lay up money. His unfortunate 
tendencies always got the better of his good resolu- 
tions, and his weakness in this respect may charitably 
be ascribed, in some measure, to the operation of the 
same constitutional influences which rendered his 
brother an idiot. Some anecdotes which are told of 
Howe give strong countenance to this idea. On 
his return from Waterloo he chanced to be riding 
in a hackney coach between Wapping and London 
city, in company with a brother artist (Mr Carse) 
and another gentleman, when the conversation turned 
upon apoplexy. The talk of his friends affected Howe 
so strongly, that he began to believe himself attacked 
with the same disease at the moment, bawled to the 
coachman to stop instantly, and would not be satisfied, 
until he had gone under a pump in the line of route, 
and had forced his companions to draw the cold water 
upon his head and shoulders! On many occasions 
he showed great absence of mind—which is but a 
gentle form, in many cases, of mental alienation, For 
example, when visiting Colinton once with a party of 
ladies and gentlemen, Howe accidentally tore away 
the sole of one of his boots, He left his friends, and 
went to the cobbler of the village to have the injury 
repaired. He remained long away, and his companions 
growing anxious, set off in search of him. They at 
length found him in deep carouse with the cobbler, for- 
getful of the place in which he was, of his party, and 
every thing connected with it. Such escapades—and 
his life was full of them—favour the conclusion that 
the artist’s career was not unaffected by the same 
hereditary influences which warped the intellect of his 
nearest relative. Unhappily, also, the want of money 
at any time was no obstacle in the way of Howe’s 
indulgence in his irregularities, for tavern-keepers 
were but too ready to supply the demands of one who 
could at any time, in the space of a few minutes, repay 
them by a dash or two of his pencil. Too nume- 
rous were the pieces thrown off in this manner to 
liquidate tavern-bills, Any one who turns to the life 
of George Morland, the English painter, will find a 
character but too similar, in these respects, to that of 
James Howe. 

During the years which Howe spent at Newhaven, 
he entered on a task which, if completed, would have 
proved a lasting benefit to his country, as well as a 
durable memorial of his own genius. This was a work 
on British Domestic Animals, of which Howe was the 
painter, and Lizars the engraver. Several parts were 
published, containing pictures of cattle of various 
kinds and breeds, besides horses, cows, sheep, &c. 
Unfortunately, the work did not succeed, and was ac- 
cordingly abandoned. 

The subject of our memoir again left Newhaven for 
Edinburgh in the latter years of his life. In 1834, he 


took up his residence with an old pupil of his own, 
Mr Robertson, with whom he remained till the period 
immediately preceding his death, which event occurred. 
on the 11th of July 1836. About three months before 
his decease, feeling his health to be sinking rapidly, 
he paid a visit to his native village, in the hope that 
its pure air and quiet would prove a cordial to his 
weakened frame. A cough, which had attacked him 
some months previously, grew worse, and carried him 
off at his country lodgings, by causing the rupture of 
a blood-vessel. He died in his fifty-sixth year. 

We cannot close this notice without a brief allusion 
to some of Howe’s productions, which we have recently 
seen, through the kindness of Mr Robertson, the friend 
and brother artist with whom Howe latterly resided. 
The paintings in question are two market-pieces, the 
one delineating a Wednesday scene in the Grassmarket 
of Edinburgh, and the other depicting a market or 
fair at Skirling, the artist’s native place. These are 
both elaborate works, and executed with wonderful 
fidelity. In the Skirling fair piece, in particular, the 
painter has crowded into a few feet of canvass all the 
humorous scenes and incidents which usually mark a 
rural assemblage of the kind. Rollocking lads and 
coy lasses, garter and thimble men with their gaping 
dupes, old rustic friends meeting and greeting each 
other, crames and ginger-bread Neds, obstreperous 
cattle rushing with bent heads in all directions but 
where their guides would have them, tents and tent 
enjoyers, and all the varied exhibitions of a country 
fair, are depicted to the life. The artist’s leading and 
characteristic merit is here seen in full force. Nota 
figure, of man or beast, is set down on the can- 
vass, without presenting some striking feature, de- 
monstrative of kind, character, or condition. Howe, 
as we have said, always took great pains to manage 
this point happily and successfully, and often, when 
he thought he had failed in effecting it, he would efface 
pieces on which he had spent the occasional labour of 
months, if not years, 


A FEW WEEKS ON THE CONTINENT. 
DYKES OF HOLLAND—HIGHWAYS— 
HISTORY—EDUCATION, 

Tue strong spirit of patriotism which animates the 
Dutch, and attaches them so firmly to the interests of 
their country, has come down to them unimpaired from 
an extremely remote period of history. Two thou- 
sand years ago, the Romans found the utmost difficulty 
in subduing them, and were surprised to find that they 
preferred freedom, with living on mounds amidst the 
waters, and eating fish left by the refluent tides, to 
incorporation with the Roman empire, and all the 
luxuries of a civilised people. The manner in which 
the country has been rendered habitable to human 
beings, is one of the most surprising facts in physical 
geography. The whole of the territory, from the 
Texel on the north, to pretty nearly Calais on the 
south, comprehending a large part of Holland and 
Belgium, and part of France, is in almost all parts 
perfectly level, and if it had not been indebted to art, 
would have been a general marsh, or included within 

the influence of the sea, 

On looking at this extensive territory, and then 
proceeding inland to the higher regions of Ger- 
many, the conclusion naturally arises, that the whole 
of the Low Countries are simply an alluvial de- 
posit, washed from the alpine regions of the inte- 
rior. The land every where, on being dug, is a 
pure sand. You may travel hundreds of miles, and 
never see a stone. At this present hour land is form- 
ing on the coast of Holland, and by a very obvious 
process. The waters of the Rhine in all ita branches 
are exceedingly muddy, or loaded with particles of 
clay and sand, washed from the upper country, and 
these are carried out to sea, where they are sinking to 
the bottom, and forming sandbanks. At the mouth 
of the Maas, long sandy reaches, produced in this 
manner, are seen at certain states of the tide. Already 
they exhibit tufts of herbage, and are resorted to by 
flocks of sea-birds ; and there can be no doubt, that, 
by a very little trouble, many square miles of new 
land might at present be added to the coast of Holland. 
The exact process by which the Low Countries have 
been saved from the sea, has never yet been fully de- 
tailed. Nature having in the first instance produced 
an alluvial marsh, a certain degree of art has been 
employed to raise barriers to prevent the influx of 
the sea; and this point being secured, the next step 
has been to drain the land, piecemeal, by pumping, 
the water being raised so as to flow off by channels 
into the sea at low tide. Much stress is usually laid 
by writers on the prodigious trouble taken by the Ne- 
therlanders to keep out the sea, by means of artificial 
bulwarks along the coast. But on this point there 
is some exaggeration, and one very material circum- 
stance is entirely omitted to be noticed. It is only at 
certain places that great exertions are made by means 
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of artificial dykes to keep out the sea, Nature, as if 
anxious to save the country from tidal inundation, has 
for centuries been energetically working to increase 
the magnitude of the mounds on the coast. At low 
water, when the bare beach is exposed to the action 
of the winds from the German Ocean, clouds of sand 
are raised into the air, and showered down upon 
the country for at least a mile inland; and this 
constantly going on, the result is, that along the 
whole line, from Haarlem to about Dunkirk or 
Calais, the coast consists of sandy mounds or downs, 
of great breadth, partially covered with grass and 
heath, but unfit for pasturage or any other purpose. 
In some places these downs look like a series of irre- 
gular hills; and when seen from the tops of the 
steeples, they are so huge as to shut out the view of 
the sea. The traveller, in visiting them from the 
plains, all at once ascends into a region of desert bar- 
renness. He walks on and on for miles in a wilder- 
ness such as might be expected to be seen in Africa, 
and at last emerges on the sea shore, where the mode 
of creation of this singular kind of territory is at once 
conspicuous. Loose particles of sand are blown in his 
face ; and as he descends to the shore, his feet sink to 
the ankle in the drifted heaps. In some parts of 
these dreary solitudes, the sandy soil has been pre- 
vented from rising with the wind and injuring the 
fertile country, by being sown with the seeds of a par- 
ticular kind of benty grass, and in a few spots fir-trees 
have been successfully planted. 

The struggles of the Hollanders with the surround- 
ing waters, have been principally directed to those 
spots on the coast where there are no sand-drifts to 
raise natural mounds, and to the margins of rivers. 
In these places, regularly constructed dykes or bul- 
warks of earth, laced with willows, have been planted, 
and carefully kept in repair. The borders of the 
country being thus on all sides secured, the last ope- 
ration for realising dry ground has consisted in raising 
low green mounds in all directions across the land, so 
as to enclose sections or fields, which may be cleared 
by the individual proprietors, Every enclosure of 
this kind is called a polder, It has wet ditches all 
round and through its centre, into which the water 
subsides. In order to draw off the water at first to a 
proper level, and to keep it afterwards in subjugation, 
windmills are stationed to work pumps, and by these 
the water is drawn off, and sent in channels along the 
top of the dykes to the main canals which intersect 
the country on a level with the sea. The due ma- 
nagement of the polders is a matter of prime import- 
ance in Dutch farming, for they yield rich crops of 
herbage, and may be rendered very valuable to the 
dairyman, Occasionally, in travelling through thecoun- 
try, we have observed a polder of fifty acres in extent 
completely submerged in water, so as to resemble a 
lake; and in a few places may be seen tracts of water, 
miles in extent, only yet in the process of being cleared 
away. Such masses of water as this are usually the 
remains of some direful inundation of the sea or lower 
branches of the Rhine, and require years of toil for 
their removal. The Zuyder Zee, which resembles a 
great inland lake, and measures 1200 square miles, 
covers land which was dry and habitable in the thir- 
teenth century ; and the Haarlem sea, which lies like 
a great firth between the town of Haarlem and Am- 
sterdam, is in a similar manner the result of an in- 
undation of a more modern date. Measures are, I 
understand, about to be adopted to drain off the 
Haarlem sea. 

The highways of Holland are among the best in the 
world. They are fine broad roads, running for miles 
in a straight line along the summits of the dykes; and 
are paved with small bricks set on edge, so as to be 
very smooth for carriages; and are usually ornamented 
with a row of trees on each side, so as to form beautiful 
and cool avenues. Alongside of the roads, and only 
separated from them in some cases by one of the 
rows of trees just mentioned, is a main canal of con- 
siderable breadth, and sufficiently deep to permit the 
progress of moderately sized sailing-vessels. These 
canals, with their minor branches, form the chief 
thoroughfares. Few wheeled vehicles are met with 
on the roads, and the whole transport of goods and 
farm produce is carried on by means of water con- 
veyances. Sometimes you may see the dairy farmer 
pushing off in a small boat for market, with his large 
bottle-shaped milk-jars formed of brass, and glitter- 
ing like burnished gold; at another time you may see 
a boat of a larger size loaded with hay like a stack, and 
moving on its way from a distant polder to the farm- 
yard. Water, therefore, which is in one respect a 
source of constant trouble to the country, is in another 
an engine of national wealth and prosperity. 

The attachment which the Dutch show to their 


Fatherland, is ascribable as much to their political 
disasters, as to the trouble they have had in securing 
their country from the sea. Few nations have suf- 
fered so much from the oppression of intrusive fo- 
reigners, and few have shown such noble determination 
in securing freedom, It is impossible to visit Holland 
without becoming less or more acquainted with stories 
and incidents connected with the period when the 
Spaniards intruded themselves on the country. That 
is the great era to which the Dutch constantly recur 
with pride, and they may well be excused for feeling 
vain of the fact, that a mere handful of traders and 
fishermen, living in the midst of marshes, fairly van- 
quished and expelled the armies of one of the most 
powerful monarchies in Europe. A few words in pass- 
ing on this glorious struggle, will assist in illustrating 
scenes to which I shall afterwards advert. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the Nether- 
lands were composed of various districts or muni- 
cipalities, governed by dukes and other nobles, of 
whom the Counts of Flanders were the most power- 
ful. The possessions of these latter personages, in the 
year 1383, passed by inheritance into the hands of 
Philip, Duke of Burgundy; and partly by employing 
force, Philip’s descendants obtained the sovereignty 
of the greater part of the Low Countries—the people, 
however, who were already signalised by their industry 
and love of independence, being permitted to retain 
all their valuable mercantile and civil privileges. In 
the year 1477, Charles the Bold, the last Duke of Bur- 
gundy, was killed in battle, leaving an only daughter, 
Mary, to inherit his possessions, This lady was mar- 
ried to Maximilian of Austria, and her grandson was 
Charles V. of Spain, in whom was centred the Nether- 
landish and Spanish sovereignty. This union, which 
took place in 1548, proved a most unhappy event for 
the luckless citizens of Holland and the adjoining pro- 
vinces. Having embraced the religious principles of 
the early reformers, the Batavians and Belgians were 
treated with considerable severity by Charles, and it 
is mentioned that upwards of a hundred thousand 
persons were executed, during his reign, for heresy, 
Philip, the son and successor of Charles, behaved with 
still greater cruelty. He assailed the civil rights of 
the provinces, and endeavoured, by means of the in- 
quisition, to exterminate every vestige of freedom in 
religious opinion. These measures excited the wrath 
of a free people; great numbers of industrious artizans 
fled to other countries; the burghers and nobility con- 
spired in defence of their rights ; the public worship 
of the Protestants was celebrated in defiance of royal 
enactments ; and the churches were every where de- 
spoiled by roving bands of reckless patriots. Philip 
endeavoured, by pacific measures, to quell the revolt 
which now broke out; but finding that to be impos- 
sible, he, in 1567, sent his general, the cold-blooded 
Alva, with a powerful army, to bring the provinces 
to subjection. The civil war which now raged in 
the country for ten or twelve years, transcends in 
horror all that is related in the pages of modern his- 
tory. In six years alone, Alva put to death upon 
the scaffold eighteen thousand inhabitants, and the 
general massacres and cruelties were innumerable, 
No species of tyranny, however, could quell the sturdy 
resistance of the Dutch. Headed by William, first 
Prince of Orange, and other native nobles, they com- 
pletely set at nought the whole force of the Spanish 
monarchy. In 1579, the seven northern provinces, who 
had become thoroughly Protestant—Holland, Zealand, 
Utrecht, Guelderland, Friesland, Overyssel, and Gro- 
ningen—concluded a treaty of union, by which they 
declared themselves entirely independent of the Spa- 
nish yoke. Thus began the famed republic of the 
Seven United Provinces, which afterwards rose to the 
condition of the first maritime and trading nation in 
the world. It was not, however, till as late as the 
year 1647, that the provinces were altogether freed 
from the embarrassments of a war with Spain, or had 
their independence fully recognised. Meanwhile, the 
southern provinces of the Netherlands, now known 
by the name of Belgium, were less successful in their 
opposition, and they long remained quietly subject to 
Spanish rule, thus losing all their commerce, and en- 
tailing upon themselves those religious distinctions by 
which they are at the present day characterised. 

Although nearly two hundred and fifty years have 
elapsed since the war in Holland against the Spaniards, 
the recollection of the struggle is still vividly main- 
tained throughout the country. Every town, village, 
and hamlet, has its traditions of the atrocities com- 
mitted by the cruel Alva and his associates. In Rot- 
terdam, a fearful story of this nature is told. In the 
year 1572, the Spanish general Count de Bossu, with 
a number of troops, got admittance into the town, 
under pretence of merely wishing to pass through it ; 
no sooner, however, were the soldiers fairly within 
the walls, than they commenced an indiscriminate 
slaughter, murdering all who attempted to oppose them, 
and entering the houses and slaying the defenceless 
inhabitants. A house at the corner of the great market- 
place is still pointed out as one in which the inhabi- 
tants succeeded in saving their lives by the following 
desperate stratagem, They killed some cats which 
were in the house, and allowed their blood to flow out 
at the door into the street, which they purposely left 
open. The Spanish soldiers, on coming to this house, 
concluded, on seeing the blood dashed on the paved 
entrance, that some of their comrades had already been 
there and done their work, and so passed on. Thus 
were the lives of the inmates saved. During my stay 


in Rotterdam, I had the curiosity to visit the spot 
where this event is said to have occurred, and there 
was shown to me on the wall of the house above the 
doorway, a tablet of Dutch tiles, with a representation 
of the cats killed on the occasion of the massacre. The 
house is called from the circumstance, “ Duizend 
Vreesen,” or Thousand Fears. 

The period which immediately succeeded the esta- 
blishment of national independence, was one of great 
prosperity, and Holland for a long time, by means of 
well-manned ships, and the brave admirals Tromp and 
De Ruyter, maintained the dominion of the sea; and 
headed by William, Prince of Orange (afterwards 
William III. of England), actually humbled the power 
of Louis XIV. Its contests, however, with England, 
France, and Spain, exhausted its resources, and led to 
internal discord. Now commenced a series of civil 
broils relative to the ascendancy of the house of 
Orange, or, in other words, the intrusion of a monar- 
chical principle into the constitution. The two great 
factions adopted different tenets in religion, the Oran- 
gists being Calvinists, and the republicans Arminians, 
This added intolerance to the list of grievances, and for 
a time religious persecution was carried to such an 
extremity, that the prison and the scaffold were em- 
ployed to maintain the ascendancy of the dominant 
party. In 1747, the great question of monarchical 
ascendancy was set at rest, by the triumphs of the 
Orangists, and the appointment of William IV., Prince 
of Orange, as hereditary stadtholder in all the seven 
provinces. For about thirty or forty years the repub- 
licans were quieted ; but on the outbreaking of the 
French revolution, they commenced the agitation of 
the old question, and were instrumental in allowing 


the pacific conquest of Holland by the French re- 


publican army. The Batavian republic was formed 
in May 1795, and from this period till the peace in 
1814, Holland was dragged an unwilling victim in 
the chains of France. Its constitution was changed 
several times in the interval, its trade entirely ruined, 
its colonies were lost, and its domestic peace gone. 
One of the cruellest cuts of all, was the obligation of 
following Napoleon in all his wars, while the people 
were at the same time carefully prevented from parti- 
cipating in French commerce. From these distresses 
Holland was relieved by the peace of 1814, when, by a 
resolve of the congress of Vienna, it was united with 
Belgium in forming the kingdom of the Netherlands ; 
William, Prince of Orange, being created king. This 
was doubtless a well-meant, but it was a short-sighted, 
arrangement, The Belgians and Dutch, though ori- 
ginally a very similar people, had from circumstances 
become widely different. The king, with the best in- 
tentions, endeavoured to render them one, but unfor- 
tunately he stung the prejudices of both, particularly 
the Belgians, upon whom he endeavoured to force the 
Dutch language. This was a most impolitic step, for 
the language universally spoken in Belgium by all 
respectable persons, is French, a tongue infinitely su- 
perior in fluency, literature, and general convenience, 
to either the Flemish or Dutch. The progress of dis- 
content need not be minutely detailed ; it is well known 
that the Belgians, with foreign assistance, effected a 
revolution in 1830, expelled the Orange family from 
the country, and soon after established the present 
constitution, with Leopold as king, Since this event, 
Holland and Belgium have maintained a warlike 
attitude towards each other, Each keeps up a standing 
army of nearly 100,000 men, which is enormous for 
such small nations ; and the consequence is, that both 
are burdened with extremely heavy taxes. The taxes 
in Holland, however, are much the heaviest, for the 
country is burdened with a large debt, the interest of 
which it has to pay. 

In consequence of the state and town exactions in 
Holland, most articles of consumption are very dear. 
Bread and other simple articles of daily use are as 
high in price as they are in England; coal is much 
dearer. The system of taxation is extremely inquisito- 
rial. Beds, ornamental furniture, plate, &c., are indi- 
vidually taxed, while the exactions are made without 
any explanation, and the amount must be carried at 
stated times to the appointed receivers, The only ar- 
ticles which seem to escape the general imposition, are 
coffee, gin, brandy, and tobacco—things which minister 
to the physical enjoyments of the people, and with which 
it might perhaps be dangerous to meddle. Tobacco, 
which I believe is sold for a shilling a pound, is in 
universal use among the male part of the population. 
The smoking of pipes and cigars forms an annoyance 
to all strangers, and in my opinion constitutes a serious 
national evil. It produces, as in Germany, dozin 
inactive habits, and its bearing upon the public heal 
cannot be good. 

Desolating as were the general effects of French 
domination, some degree of good has been the conse- 
quence. The nation has been effectually purged of 
the old intolerant and factious spirit, which carried 
such eminent men as Barneveldt to the block, and 
Grotius to prison, for their opinions. Great misfor- 
tunes have taught the people not to quarrel about 
abstractions, All are now thankful to have peace on 
any terms; and those who once haggled about the 
question of appointing a hereditary stadtholder, are 
now perfectly satisfied to have a hereditary king. The 
French did another good turn to Holland ; they gave 
it the Code Napoleon, a body of clear expressive laws 
and legal principles, which it still maintains. The 


French also introduced their language into the coun- 
try, where it continues in very general use among 
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persons in the middle and higher ranks, and leads to 
a greatly improved intercourse with foreigners, As 
the Dutch have little or no literature of their own, 
and do not seem to p the t which is 
ereative of authorcraft, they have now an opportunity 
of drawing upon the stores of French literature for 
their amusement. Parisian editions of French works 
in the departments of science, history, and belles 
lettres, are now every where seen in Holland, The 
poetry of Lamartine, the histories of Thiers, and the 
novels of Hugo, are seen in every book-shop, and, with 
the productions of other writers, are assisting in the 
ti. & t 


cess 0 r 
" It is tothe epoch of the republic set up by the French 
in Holland, that the Dutch trace that great system of 
elementary instruction which they now possess. The 
law which carried this measure into effect was pro- 
mulgated in April 1806, two months previous to the 
accession of Louis Bonaparte as king, and was there- 
fore among the last acts of the representatives of the 
Batavian republic. During the interval from 1806 till 
1814, the law was almost inoperative from national dis- 
tresses, and in the latter year it was restored by a de- 
cree of William I. This law is remarkably complete 
in all its details and provisions relative to the esta- 
blishment of schools, the appointment of teachers, and 
the course of education. It provides for the primary 
instruction of every child at school in secular know- 
ledge, and points out the means for due instruction in 
religion, The working of the law is committed to 

eral and local inspectors or commissioners, and 
— of management, and no teacher is allowed to 
exercise his profession till he has been twice examined 
—once for general qualification, and a second time for 
a special appointment to a school, The law defines 
mary schools as follows :—‘“ By a primary school, 

to be understood every establishment, of whatever 
denomination, whether schools, colleges, institutions, 
or otherwise, in which the young of different ages and 
of both sexes shall be educated, whether collectively or 
separately, in the first principles of knowledge; such 
as reading, writing, arithmetic, and the Dutch lan- 
guage; or in more advanced branches of knowledge, 
such as the French and other modern languages ; or 
the ancient tongues; geography, history, and other 
subjects of that description; finally, any establishment 
having for its object to prepare young persons for a 
higher education ; the ordinary Latin schools and 
nasia excepted.”” Such is the comprehensive de- 
nition of primary schools, which are either public— 
that is, supported by the state, province, parish, or 
rticular fund—or private, and conducted by teachers 

r their own behoof. 

On making inquiry, I found that there are not 
many schools of a high rank—no corporation aca- 
demies—and exceedingly few schools in which Latin 
is taught. The better class of schools are conducted 
by respectable teachers at their own risk, and their 
attention is generally confined to a limited number of 
pupils. Next below these in rank are the Interme- 
diate or Tusschen Schools (Tusschen signifying be- 
tween), at which the children of tradesmen, and other 
persons above the condition of poor, are taught on 
payment of small fees. Below the Tusschen are the 
Armen, or Poor Schools, at which all the pupils are 
taught gratuitously, The law does not compel parents 
to send their children to a school of some kind, as is 
the case in Prussia; but this can hardly be called a 
deficiency. The poor are not allowed any relief from 
public funds, unless they send their children to the 
Armen Schools, and this forms a perfectly sufficient 
inducement, Other persons above the condition of 
actual paupers are animated with the desire to have 
their children instructed, which will be done gratui- 
tously if they please; so that, in point of fact, all are 
educated. All the children in Holland may not, indeed, 
be at school at any given time, but every one goes to 
school at some time, and therefore there are none with- 
out education. This result is sensibly observed in the 
aspect of the Dutch towns. You see no bands of loose 
and disorderly children in the streets, such as offend 
the eye in the lower parts of almost every large town 
in Britain, 

That an idea may be obtained of the nature of the 
education which prevails in Holland, I shall simply 
detail what came under my own notice in the course 
of my visits to the different kinds of schools, con- 
fining myself in the meanwhile to Rotterdam. In 
this city there are three Poor, or Armen Schools, be- 
longing to and supported by the town, and in these 
1600 children are taught gratuitously. There are two 
Tusschen, or Intermediate Schools, containing 900 
pupils. There are seven Di ic Schools in 
tion with the different Reformed churches in the town, 
Tn these, some of the children are taught gratuitously, 
and some pay a small fee; in the whole there are 1600 
children. The Roman Catholic body supports a sehool, 
with 550 children. The Jews have likewise a school, 
which is well attended. There are two Infant-Sehools, 
having about 300 very young children as pupils. Be- 
sides all these schools, which are of a public nature, 
there are a number of excellent private schools, chiefly 
for more advanced youths, and containing in all 2620 
proms The total number of pupils at all the schools 

Rotterdam, public as well as private, amounts to 
about 8000, being in the ratio of 1 to 10 of the population, 

One of the first schools I visited was the largest of 
the Poor Schools, situated in an edifice appropri- 
ated to sundry offices connected with the manage- 
ment of the poor of the town, in the midst of a dense 


population of the lower classes. The school occupies 
a series of large apartments in two upper 
and consists of about 1000 children, separated into 
divisions under different assistant masters, The 
head master, an intelligent man, who spoke French 
fluently, and showed the utmost desire to explain every 
thing, conducted us through the establishment. The 
children are obviously, from their appearance, of a 
humble class in society, but they are much cleaner than 
the children of the Scottish poor, and I observed that 
all wore wooden shoes. Boys and girls are taught 
together, a practice which is generally followed in the 
utch school e ch sit at sloping tables, all 
with their faces in one direction, and with the hands 
crossed over each other on the bench in front. The 
teachers have no seats, but walk constantly about 
among the tables, or stand near the black boards on 
the walls when explaining any branch of study. In- 
struction is given in reading, writing, arithmetic, geo- 
graphy, history of Holland, Bible history, and singing. 
I made inquiry of the head master if any religious in- 
struction was given in the school, and he answered that 
there was not. The children belong to different reli- 
gious bodies, and attend their respective clergymen on 
stated occasions, for instruction in the doctrines and 
principles of religion, The Bible history which is 
taught in the school, comprises only facts, in the truth 
of which all parties agree. 

It will readily be supposed that the sight of this 
great establishment was one of the most gratifying 
spectacles which I had yet seen in the country. The 
great regularity and silence which prevailed, the ex- 
tent of the gratuitous instruction conferred, and the 
harmonious congregating together, in one school, of so 
many children of different religious creeds, were cir- 
cumstances which I could not pass over unmoved, and 
I only wished that the mass of my countrymen could 
conveniently have been introduced to enjoy the scene, 
It will be recollected that Cousin, in the course of his 
educational tour in 1836, visited this establishment, 
and recommends the plan on which it is conducted to 
be followed in France. 

On the same day that I visited this institution, I 
was taken to see one of the largest of the Intermediate 
Schools. It is under the charge of Mr Gouken, with 
several assistants, and has 500 pupils of both sexes, 
The education is nearly the same as that at the Poor 
School, but fees are charged. The pupils are, as 
usual, instructed in religion by their respective clergy, 
at appointed times, A single pupil pays four stivers 
or pence weekly; two from the same family pay 
threepence each, and three pay twopence halfpenny 
each, The higher class of girls are taught sewing 
in the evening for one penny a-week additional. 
The school is rather confined for lack of room, but it 
is excellently conducted, and forms quite a model for 
Tusschen schools generally. A large private school, 
managed by Mr Schlimmer, brother of the teacher in 
the prison, now attracted my attention, It consists 
of a hundred children, from five to fourteen years of 
age, each of whom pays sixty guilders (or L.5) an- 
nually, They are taught Dutch, German, French, 
and English, along with the ordinary elementary 
branches of instruction, Here I observed, for the 
first time, that children are begun to be taught 
foreign tongues at a very early age, so that when they 
reach their twelfth or thirteenth year, they are in 
reality adepts at speaking the principal modern lan- 
guages. Most of the other private schools resemble 
this, and require no particular rotice; at only one, 
called the Erasmus School, Latin ‘s taught, and the 
pupils acquiring a knowledge of that tongue are not 
above forty in number. The largest of the Infant- 
Schools which I visited, is in a flourishing state. It 
is attended by 200 rosy-faced young children, all of 
whom seem as happy as possible, and in the way of 
receiving correct early impressions, and being trained 
for schools of a higher grade. 


YAMMA, 
AN EAST INDIAN STORY. 
Tre truth of the following story is avouched by the 
author of the volume in which we find it. It is from 
“ Sketches and Tales of a Soldier's Life,” by the author 
of “ Fifteen Years in India.” 

“I led my friend towards the Parsee cemetery on the 
sea-shore. The Parsees neither burn nor bury the bodies 
of their dead, but expose them in two receptacles, one 
for males and the other for females, made of solid ma- 
sonry, and open only at the top for the admission of birds 
of prey. Having deposited the corpse in one of these se- 
pulchres, through a door at the bottom, it is left, slightly 
covered with a muslin cloth, to be devoured, The bones 
are then carefully collected, and buried in an urn, with 
certain ceremonies. This mode of sepulture was common 
in ancient times, in some parts of Persia. It excites sur- 

rise now, by its seeming barbarism ; and that it should 
practised by such an enlightened and humane tribe 
as the Parsees of Bombay, who are very justly called the 
Quakers of the East, is strange. Precept and example 
will, however, school the human mind to any thing, and, 
therefore, we need not wonder at strange customs, when 
we reflect, that our own are considered surprising and 
ridiculous in their turn. 

As we were approaching this place of sepulture, we be- 
held about forty men and women, whom we recognised as 
forming a Parsee funeral procession. Amidst them was 
a corpse, which we afterwards found to be the body of a 
young female, on a cot, or low bed, that served for her 

jer. They all seemed to be her near relations: and in- 
stead of the solemn decency which I had before observed 
at such ceremonies, this exhibited hurry and secrecy: 


the hour was unusually early ; the lamentations were not 
loud , there was no beating of the breast by the women 

but, in long dresses smeared with ashes and paint, an 

with dishevelled hair streaming to the morning breeze, 
they were uttering low g and imprecations. Tears 
were flowing copiously down two of the women’s cheeks, 
and we could hear them lament that ever they had been 
born, and utter wildly suppressed rejoicings, that she 
whom they bore along was dead. When they arrived at 
the receptacle, instead of eo the door, and plac- 
ing the 4 on the platform with tenderness, it was 
thrown, with apparent detestation, from the parapet, 
and we heard the echo of its fall with a chill of horror. 

All this naturally roused my curiosity, and through 
the instrumentality of Hormongee and Monagee, to the 
latter of whom I promised my interest respecting the can- 
teen, by way of bribe for divulging the secrets of his sect, 
I received the following particulars, which I have every 
reason to believe perfectly true, and in strict aecordance 
with Parsee usage :— 

Limjee Dorabjee, a respectable trader in jewels, had 
a daughter called Yamma, whose beauty equalled the 
lustre of the finest diamond. She appeared, among the 
virgins of her tribe, as a gem of Goleonda amidst beads 
of glass. Her parents saw in her, as in a flattering mirror, 
their fondest wishes. They pearled her jet black hair 
with many a costly transparent row ; their rubies in burn- 
ing glow were pendant from her delicate ears ; their sap- 
phires from her graceful nose; while many a far-famed 
mine glittered on her bosom, sparkled on her fingers 
and arms, and shed its light on her toes and ankles, 
This charming young Parsee, or Peri, was about fourteen 
years old, an age at which the female figure attains the 
sound perfection of beautiful ripeness in India. Indee 
marriage takes place generally at a much earlier peri 
of life; but, in Yamma’s case, the young man to whom 
she was affianced had been detained at Surat nearly two 
years by important commercial affairs, in which he was 
deeply concerned, and the expensive ceremony, on so- 
lemnisation of wedlock, had been postponed from time 
to time, in anxious expectation of his return.” The 
Parsees possess a number of strict and regular usages, 
and one of these is an obligation to marry only within 
the tribe. Any aberration from this practice is punished 
with immediate death. Nothing can avert the fate of 
the unfortunate victim. 

The prospects of Yamma were at the brightest, when, as 
the narrative proceeds, “it was her fate to be reseued from 
imminent peril by the intrepidity of Captain S~—. She 
had accompanied her mother, in a covered and gorgeously 
decorated hackery, to a garden-house which belonged to 
her father, on Colabah. They staid in the garden rather 
longer than their attendants wished, pleased with its 
cooling fruits, neat walks, silver streams, and shady trees, 
The golden banana, glittering mango, and imperial jack, 
attracted their gaze and touch. At length their bullocks, 
in splendid housings, proud of the music of the silver 
bells which played in suspension from their necks, ap 
proached the bed of the tide, which I have before de- 
scribed as separating the island of Colabah from Bombay, 
The raft was beginning to ply in the lower part of the 
channel, but the carriage road, along the crest of the high 
rock, was practicable, though the rising tide might be 
seen glittering in streams across its black ravines. The 
drivers and runners calculated that the bullocks would 
cross before the tide covered the rocks, and they urged 
them at full speed. A strong breeze, however, came into 
Bombay harbour, with the flow from the ocean, and be- 
fore the hackery reached the shore, the ladies saw with 
terror that the devouring element was floating them, that 
their footmen were swimming, and in great agitation, 
striving to keep the bullocks’ heads towards the land, 
Alarm soon finds utterance. The mother and daughter 
mingled their cries, and wept in pity more for each other 
than for themselves ; but their agony was drowned by 
the roar of the flood, and the crowd at the ferry were too 
much absorbed in their own views, and too distant, had 
it been otherwise, to afford them aid. e 

At this awful moment Captain S—— was galloping 
from the fort ; and hoping that he should be in time to 
cross the rocks, he made directly for the course of the 
hackery, saw the life-struggle of the men, heard the 
piercing ery for a by the women, and plunged in to 
their assistance. His horse was a strong docile Arab, 
and Captain S——, being exceedingly fond of field sports, 
had accustomed him to swim rivers, and even the lower 

art of this ferry, though a quarter of a mile wide. The 

orse, therefore, swam as directed to the hackery, and 
pe tee S——, having perfect confidence in his strength 
and steadiness, placed the daughter, who was as light as 
a fairy, before him, and, with the mother clinging behind, 
gained the shore in safety, while the hackery and bullocks 
were swept away, by the force of the tide. The terror of 
the animals, preventing their effectual struggle, destroyed 
them ; for, a moment after the perilous escape of the 
ladies, the hackery was upset, and the bullocks were 
drowned. 


Many battles and dangers require a longer time in de- 
scription than in action. It was just so in this case. 
Short, however, as the time had been, a crowd was gather- 
ing ; and not only the ladies, but all tongues, were loud 
in thanking Captain S—— for his gallant conduct. Mean- 
while, he gazed on Yamma with wonder, and she on him 
with grateful surprise. Many of the Parsees have fair 
complexions, and Yamma’s was transparently so. In- 
deed, she looked, though pale with fright, and drippi 
with brine, so much like Venus, rising from Ocean’s b 
that S—— pronounced her, in his own mind, the loveliest 
of the creation. He galloped to the fort, procured palan- 
keens, and saw the fair Parsees conveyed home in safety. 

I wish, for Captain S——’s sake—I wish, for the sake 
of a happy termination to my story—that his acquaint- 
ance with Yamma had here terminated; but Iam im- 
pelled, by the laws of history and the nature of my in- 
formation, to proceed, not with the wing of fancy, but 
with the plume of plain matter-of-fact. In short, then, 
Captain S—— used every means in his power to win the 
love of Yamma. He corresponded with her through the 
medium of fakiers, or religious mendicants and fortune- 
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tellers. 


He loved her to distraction; he offered to marry 
her: for S—— had a soul too noble to ruin the object of 
his adoration. She listened to the magic of his addresses; 
she forgot all the customs of her tribe ; she afforded her 
lover opportunities of seeing her ; he visited her in the 
ise of a Hindoo astrologer, and she agreed to leave 
father and mother, and follow him for life. Unfortunately 
they were discovered, and so promptly followed by three 
stout and well-armed Parsees, that S—— was nearly 
killed in an unequal contest to preserve his prize; and 
poor Yamma was returned to her enraged family. — 
The reader may conceive her terror and confusion— 
how she protested her purity and innocence—how she 
was disbelieved and upbraided—how S—— stormed and 
raved—how he offered her family every reparation that 
an honourable man could make, and how they spurned 
his terms with contempt and indignation. He cannot, 
however, so easily picture what followed , for he may not 
have believed or known that such scenes occur in the 
world. Well, I must briefly describe it—no, I cannot 
dwell upon it—I will hurry over it, merely sketching the 
outline, and turning with even from my own faint 


jours. 

The heads of the tribe were assembled, and an oath 

of secrecy having been taken, the fair Yamma was intro- 
duced, arrayed as a bride, and decorated as the daughter 
of the rich jeweller, Limjee Dorabjee. After certain cere- 
monies, her mother grandmother approached her, 
where she sat like a beautiful statue, and, presenting a 
poisoned bowl and a dagger, said, in a firm tone, ‘ Take 
your choice.’ ‘ Farewell, mother! farewell, father! fare- 
well, world !’ replied the heroic Parsee daughter, taking 
the deadly cup; and she drained its contents! Her 
leaden eyes were watched till they closed in death ; she 
was then stripped, arrayed as a corpse, and conveyed to 
the receptacle of the dead, as I have described. 
1 When S—— heard that Yamma was gone, and sus- 
pected that she had been murdered, according to the cus- 
toms of the Parsees, the noble fabric of his brain gave 
way, and reason fell from her throne. ‘ My horse, my 
horse!’ cried he; and as he patted the neck of the 
animal, the alarmed attendant saw the fire of his eye, 
and trembled. Away went horse and rider—far behind 
ran the groom. He heard the hoof of thunder on the 
ground, and his master’s voice urging his spirited steed 
towards the foaming surf—then a loud explosion, as of 
breaking billows; and, on gaining the sea shore, he saw 
a black point on the stormy surface of the ocean, but he 
never saw the brave S—— and his Arab more.” 


RUSSIAN COURT AND COURTIERS, 
Tue Marquis of Londonderry has recently favoured 
the public with a little work in two volumes, entitled 
* Recollections of a Tour in the North of Europe, in 
the years 1836 and 1837." The interest of this pro- 
duction lies chiefly in the account therein given of the 
present state of Russia, and of the manners of the 
court and higher circles of St Petersburg. The Em- 
peror Nicholas, reigning Czar of all the Russias, is 
naturally the most prominent object in the picture, 
and the brief extracts which we propose to make from 
this work, may be aptly commenced by quoting the 
noble author’s description of the autocrat’s personal 
appearance and manners, “ Nicholas, in height, is 
six feet two or three, rather slenderly made, but his 
carriage and demeanour are so high-born and lofty, 
that there is no doubt, if he were in the vulgar crowd 
of his millions of subjects, you would point him out, 
from appearance, as the mortal who should be placed 
at their head. His eye, like Napoleon’s or the Duke 
of Wellington’s, is the most striking feature in his 
countenance; it is very large, expressive, and com- 
manding; his nose is long and Grecian; indeed, if 
there be a fault in the visage, it is, as a whole, rather 
too long; his forehead is very high, and although not 
more than forty, he has not much hair. He wears 
short moustachios, his teeth are somewhat irregular, 
and there is not that sweet expression about his mouth 
which greatly characterised the Emperor Alexander's 
smile and greeting. Nicholas speaks from his eye 
alone.” 

The portraits of the empress and her children are 
touched off with an equally flattering pencil; though 
it is due to candour to acknowledge that other autho- 
rities concur in describing the personal appearance of 
the imperial family as extremely striking, and their 

rivate deportment as easy and engaging. On being 
ntroduced into the presence of the empress, ‘‘ she 
came immediately up to me (says Lord Londonderry), 
and in the most gracious manner accosted me as an 
old acquaintance, remembering me (she was pleased 
to say) perfeetly in 1813, in Silesia. The indescribable 
majesty of deportment and fascinating grace that mark 
this illustrious personage, are very peculiar. Cele- 
brated as are all the females connected with the la- 
mented and beautiful Queen of Prussia, there is none 
of them more bewitching in manners than (her daugh- 
ter) the Empress of Russia. After a kind and gracious 
conversation with me, she turned to my companions, 
and, while talking to them, the eesarowitch (eldest 
son of the emperor) approached me. He is eighteen, 
remarkably tall and handsome, has a benign coun- 
tenance and a princely air, and is undoubtedly one of 
the handsomest young men that can be seen. The 
Princess O the younger of two sisters (daughters 
of Nicholas), was in the background ; she appeared 
about fourteen or fifteen, fair and delicate, but tall, 
with very brilliant and large black eyes.” The elder 


sister bears a great resemblance to the emperor, and is 
also said to be well-looking, The court where these 
imperial personages flourish, is, in the eyes of our 
author—an experienced observer in these matters—by 
far the most orderly and magnificent in Europe, The 
emperor’s reasons for encouraging this splendour are 
thus described: “ With an ardent desire to establish 
rapid civilisation, and with the powers of a large 
private treasury, he has judged it proper (and with 
sound judgment) to frame the model of his imperial 
court, and all its attendant paraphernalia, on the most 
magnificent scale, to strike with respect those who 
come to examine Russia under the delusive notion of 
its being behind-hand in modern refinements, or in 
the strictest decorum of morals and manners, or in any 
way deficient in those points of etiquette which are 
observed and honoured in the polished circles of Paris 
or London,” 

Though memory but too readily calls up subjects 
of the czar who cannot participate in such feelings, it 
seems to be certain that Nicholas is highly popular 
with the people of Russia. The army, in particular, 
evinces the most enthusiastic attachment to his per- 
son. When he reviews a regiment, the men “ do not 
salute, but, as every division passes, the emperor hails 
them with the accustomed cheer of ‘ How are you, my 
children ?’ to which they respond in enthusiastic roar, 
‘We thank you, our father!’ The corps having de- 
filed, the emperor again touches his hat to all the offi- 
cers, saying, ‘Adieu, messieurs;’ and then walking 
from the regiment, he exclaims, ‘I am satisfied with 
your zeal and conduct, my children.’ ‘ We'll do better 
next time,’ is then the cry from the battalions, Under 
this shout his imperial majesty, accompanied by the 
cesarowitch, mounts into his little open phaeton, and 
drives off under the sole guidance of his favoured 
coachman, with his long black beard and his beautiful 
Tartar horses.” 

One of the most remarkable scenes witnessed by our 
noble author, was the ceremony of blessing the waters 
of the Neva, performed under the imperial auspices. 
Before quoting the description of this ritual, it ought 
to be mentioned that the Russians, both in high and 
humble life, are very superstitious, Gipsies and for- 
tune-tellers thrive among them, and omens are uni- 
versally held in reverence. A salt-cellar overturned, 
or the accidental meeting of thirteen at table, would 
banish the colour from the cheek of prince or peasant, 
With this preparatory remark, we extract the account 
of the “ blessing the waters :’"—“I was invited shortly 
after to another singular ceremony, which is one of 
the superstitious rites of the Greek religion. The 6th 
of January, old style, is set apart for the blessing the 
waters. In every city and place in-Russia, this solemn 
religious ceremony takes place on this day. I repaired 
by invitation to the palace at eleven, and was placed, 
as before, among the aides-de-camp of the emperor. 
At eleven, the emperor, accompanied by Prince Charles 
of Prussia and the Cesarowitch, arrived, and the co- 
lumn of procession was formed to the palace chapel, 
where high mass was performed. On this occasion 
(the only one in the year) the archbishop, or metro- 
politan, performs the service himself, aad it is done 
with all due pomp and solemnity. The high priests 
and clergy assisting were clothed in more costly robes 
than on any former occasion, The metropolitan, who 
is a man of small stature, seemed buried under the 
weight of his garments of gold, and of his cap, in which 
every jewel of the east seemed to be concentred, The 
mass being ended, and the Te Deum chanted, the 
great banners of the chapel were taken up by the at- 
tending clergy, to be borne out upon the waters, to- 
gether with the sacred cups, books, and the symbol of 
the host, which were lifted up and carried by the priests. 
The young boys of the corps of choristers next struck 
up a hymn of praise, and formed three abreast, fol- 
lowed by the gentlemen singers in like order. They 
marched through the whole of the rooms of the palace 
to the great staircase leading to the Neva. After the 
above, appeared all the sacred emblems borne by the 
priests, two and two, of whom more than three hun- 
dred filed off, carrying these offerings and rich reli- 
gious relics, Their rear was closed by the metropo- 
litan himself, with train-bearers, &c. After the head 
dignitary of the church, the emperor came in Cossack 
dress, with his head bare; behind him followed his 
aides-de-camp, and all the civil and military officers 
of the empire in the capital. On coming to the grand 
door of the palace, the cold was near twenty-eight de- 
grees, and the snow was falling in thick masses; the 
atmosphere was dense and foggy, and yet, notwith- 
standing all this inclemency of weather, countless mul- 
titudes appeared on the quay, on the banks, and on 
the waters of the Neva. 

We left the palace, and walked in solemn procession 
amongst the mass of the inhabitants of St Petersburg, 
without cloaks, and bare-headed, in splendid uniforms 
and diamond decorations, in cordons of all colours, and 
in uniforms of all classes and descriptions, in one of 
the most pitiless snow-storms that ever descended from 
the heavens, along the terrace and quays of the Neva, 
for a considerable distance, until we were opposite the 
windows of the empress, where her imperial majesty 
and her ladies were assembled. We then turned to 
the Neva, and proceeded on the ice to a temple which 
was erected on the river. The clergy and the heads 
of the cortége assembled around and within it, A 
loud mass was then sung; at its conclusion, the me- 
tropolitan, taking off his upper garments, and seizing 
a large basin and tankard, descended a staircase lead- 


ing from the inside of the temple to the water, a lar, 
hole having been made in the ice under the tem 
His eminence shortly appeared from below, havin 
blessed the waters; and bearing them in the jug 
salver, he proceeded to the emperor, who plunged his 
hands and face into the vessel ; then the grand pri 
dipping a brush into the water, sprinkled his eee 
majesty all over, invoking at the same time the bless- 
ing of heaven on Russia and its monareh, The me- 
tropolitan next proceeded to sprinkle and give his be- 
nediction to all the standards and colours which had 
been collected round the temple, and afterwards to 
the officers, civil and military, who were besprinkled 
in a similar manner. During this period, salutes of 
artillery from the fortress continued to be discharged, 
but the multitude remained in breathless awe and 
silence. One of the officiating clergy had been dis- 
patched, as soon as the metropolitan had blessed the 
waters of the Neva, to the empress within the palace, 
bearing vessels and goblets for her imperial majesty 
and the ladies, filled with the holy water; and when 
the procession resumed its way back to the palace, the 
whole populace rushed to the temple to drink or to 
touch the waters, 

It is difficult to account for the extreme superstition 
which pervades the lower class of Russians, even to 
this day, with regard to this ceremony. Children that 
are born on the night preceding this consecration, are 
sent with their nurses, and plunged into this hole 
under the ice; and it is believed, if they endure it 
(which many do not), that they will be free from 
every danger through life. The little ones occasion- 
ally perish from the effects of this experiment, and in 
some instances the frozen hands of those who plunge 
them under the waters are not able to hold them, 
when, slipping from their grasp, they perish, and are 
immediately considered as angels on high.” 

One of the most curious amusements of Russian 
high life in winter, is the ice-hilJ sliding. These iee- 
hills, or montagnes des glaces, as they are styled, are 
large mounds of ice, or rather of earth coated artifi- 
cially and purposely with ice, ‘‘ The ladies and gentle- 
men (says Lord Londonderry) proceed in sledges, or 
carriages on sledges, to the gardens or places of ren- 
dezvous where these montagnes are prepared, The 
beaux are habited and dressed as Laplandera, and they 
are furnished with a very small wooden saddle or seat, 
barely big enough to squat themselves upon, whieh 
they do without ceremony, raising up their knees; 
they then invite the ladies to turn their backs and 
place themselves.” This they do by sitting down on 
the front of the seat, between the feet of the gentle- 
men, drawing their garments at the same time close 
around them, ‘“ The arrangement for the excursion 
is then complete. The wooden seat, with its occupiers, 
is then pulled to the top of a frightful precipice of ice, 
formed on an almost perpendicular descent of forty or 
fifty feet. The gentlemen and ladies, all arranged as 
described, are next precipitated down this frightful 
abyss, and the velocity with which they are hurled 
down gives a continued impetus on a narrow road of 
ice below, to carry the daring adventurers in a rapid 
course for a very considerable distance. The cheva- 
lier, in these cases, with his hands covered with leather 
gloves, regulates and steers the seat on which he is 
placed with his beautiful burthen. 

Of such light sketches is this work principally com- 
posed, Those who peruse it throughout will find the 
main fault to consist in the superabundant praise be- 
stowed on princes.and all of princes’ blood—with which 
praise many readers may see strong cause to disagree. 
But the tone of the book speaks the noble writer to be 
honest ; and one is charitably inclined to remember, 
moreover, that imperial kindness and condescension 
throw a thick veil over imperial faults, in the eyes of 
the flattered individuals on whom such pieces of good 
fortune alight. 


SCENE IN A SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Master.—Class in history, step up. Are you ready on 
the questions !—Yeth ‘ir !—Billy, who was the first hun- 
ter ?—Noah !— Why ?—’Cause he collected all the beasts 
of the field and the birds of the air and the fishes of the 
sea into the ark, and saved ‘em from being drownded.— 
Not exactly ; but that will do.—Dick, I will ask you some 
questions about government. All American boys should 
understand it: What do you call that in which one man 
rules ?—Donno, sir!—Next ?—That’s an empire !—Not 
precisely ; it is a monarchy. Go up. Tell me, Jake, 
what's that in which many men one ?—That’s a—a— 
Next ?—That’s mobocracy !—Come here, sir. What do 
you mean ?—Well, sir, I seed it.—You saw what ?—Why, 
at the meeting t’other night, where they were all presi- 
dents and vice-presidents, and hardly nobody else, ‘cept 
me and our black Sam.—Sit down, sir. Next. What 
government is that in which the people rule themselves ?- 
—Why, that’s a federalism !—Next ?—That’s a—a—Con- 
gress !—Next ? —I know it. That's an anarchy !—Go to 
your places and look over that again. Harvey Diggs !— 
Yeth ‘ir.—Bring up your composition. What subject did 
I give you ?—Here it ithir. “Composition on wales and 
whale fisheries :— Wales are a mountainous country in 
the continent of England. Whale fisheries principally 
= out from New Bedford and Nantucket round Ca 

orm, which is very crooked and hard to navigate; the 
people of Wales is called Welshmen, and toasted cheese 
is called Welsh rabbit. Permicity candles is got from 


whales. There is no more about Wales except wailbone 
——”"—Sir! go to your seat, or I'll whale you. Silence! 
Begin writing-class.—May I get a drink, sir !—No, sir !— 


Well, sir, I can’t write ‘cause my mouth’s so dry.— 
Silence.—New York Muror, 
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THE LADY’S MAID. 

Mr Kyicart has just commenced the publication of 
a set of little works, entitled the Industrial Series, 
the chief object of which, according to the prefatory 
announcement, “is to prepare young persons for the 
choice of an occupation, by instructing them in the 

liar duties, and, as far as requisite, in the tech- 
uical details, of the various departments of service or 
trade in which they are likely to be engaged as they 
advance in life.” Two numbers, we believe, of the 
Industrial Series have already appeared, and convey 
instructions relative to certain branches of Female 
Domestic Service. This is a subject which has been 
long treated with neglect, and we are glad to see that 
it is now about to be treated as it deserves. One 
number, which describes the duties of “‘ The Lady’s 
Maid,” lies at this moment before us, and we beg to 
offer a few brief specimens of its contents, confident 
of so ensuring the favourable attention of our readers 
to this meritorious undertaking. 

As the office of lady’s maid is one of the highest, 
if not the very highest, to which a female servant can 
rise, it is of great importance that all young girls who 
enter into domestic service (particularly in wealthy fa- 
milies), and who are anxious to do the best they can for 
themselves in that course of life, should understand the 
duties of the office. Certain qualities are necessary 
at the very outset, to give a young woman even any 
pretensions to the place. Being constantly in the pre- 
sence of her mistress, and in some measure the lady's 
confidential attendant, it is absolutely indispensable 
that the lady’s maid should be neat and cleanly in her 

rson and ways. She must be quick and handy with 

er needle; and being frequently required to read to 
her mistress, as well as to write notes for her to trades- 
people and others, it is also indispensable that the lady’s 
maid should be able both to read and to write toler- 
ably. These qualifications, therefore—which are easily 
acquired in our country, fortunately, by all classes— 
ought to be the objects of early and special attention 
to those girls who look forward to domestic service as 
the means of gaining their bread; and even after a 
young woman has entered into service in an inferior 
capacity, she ought to take every opportunity of im- 
proving her powers of reading and writing, with the 
view of fitting herself for afterwards holding the higher 
situations in service; for these qualifications, as has 
been observed, may be held as the primary and indis- 
pensable requisites for the office of lady's maid. 

One of the first advices which the littie treatise 
under consideration addresses to the lady’s maid, re- 
gards the general relations between her mistress’s situ- 
ation and her own, and the view she ought to take of 
them. ‘“ The chief purpose (says the writer) of the 
many comforts and conveniences that the rich have 
about them, is to set their time and their thoughts free 
for their serious occupations. A rich lady has a great 
many servants, not because there is any pleasure in 
ordering a number of people about, but because she 
wants to save her own time and thoughts by hiring 
people to do, without any care of hers, what she likes 
to have done. By every thing being done for her, as 
if it went of itself, her mind is free for her children, 
her friends, her books, and all the serious things she 
has to think of. She has many things to think of and 
to do that you know nothing about. On two accounts, 
it will be well that you remember this. First, because 
it will be a useful guide to you in your business, show- 
ing you that your great care should be to save your 
lady thought, and trouble, and disturbance. Secondly, 
these considerations will explain why the airs which 
fine servants give themselves are so ridiculous as they 
are in the eyes of all sensible people.”—“ It should 
be your pride (continues the writer of the treatise) 
that your mistress should never have reason to wish 
that the housemaid should enter her apartment, ex- 
cept on occasions of cleaning the floor, or when the 
family are absent. Every day should the carpet be 
swept, and the shutters, tables and chairs, drawers 
and dressing-table, be dusted. There should never 
be a speck left on the dressing-glass, nor a pin, nor 
an end of thread, to be seen on the floor. The basins, 
and glasses, and soap-tray on the wash-stand, should 
all be as bright and clean as if fingers had never 
touched them. The jugs and water-bottles should be 
constantly kept filled with fresh water—not merely 
filled up once a-day, but completely emptied every 
morning and filled in, and filled up again in the 
afternoon. The towels should be punctually changed, 
at regular times, without your lady being troubled to 
bestow a thought upon them.” The periods when 
the mistress is sure to be out of the way should be 
seized on for the accomplishment of these things. 

* When the rooms are completely finished, you will 
sit down to your work. You will begin with the 

lainer sorts of work—darning your mistress’s stock- 
ings, or mending linen, As soon as it is clear that 

‘ou are a good darner, it is probable that your lady's 
bed-linen, towels, and body-linen, may be so far put 
under your charge, as that you are to keep them in 
good condition, The right way of discharging this 
trust is to examine every article except stockings, be- 
fore the wash goes out. Stockings are always to be 
mended clean; but as other articles would be tumbled, 
and their appearance spoiled, by being mended after 
they are ironed, they should be looked to and repaired 
before they are washed. You will remember that ‘a 
stitch in time saves nine,’ and not think any hole or 
worn place too small to be worth mending, or turn 
lazy, and run the risk of its growing to a rent 


before you see it again. This is one of the ways in 
which lazy folks contrive to have more work laid upon 
them in the end than other people.” If loops, buttons, 
or hooks and eyes, are unserviceable when put on the 
wearer, or if holes are seen in stockings, or in the 
sheets and pillow-cases sent to wash, the discredit is 
sure to rest with the lady’s maid. There ought to be 
a regular plan adopted in laying linen into drawers, 
Each kind of article should lie by itself ; and the whole 
in such order, that the things may be taken out in 
turns, as they are to be used, In giving out linen to 
be washed, the utmost care should be taken in count- 
ing the articles, and setting them down in the wash- 
ing-book, leaving the prices to be placed opposite to 
them by the washerwoman. For her own sake, every 
lady’s maid ought to keep an inventory of her mis- 
tress’s clothes, and if any article should be lost, to 
make the loss known directly. 

The lady's maid will generally have a good deal of 
plain work to do, and may be very happy while doing 
it. “ But the pleasure (continues the author, or rather 
authoress of the treatise) depends on two things. 
First, the work must be exceedingly good, or there is 
no satisfaction in looking at it. In the second place, 
one must have an easy mind to enjoy plain sewing. 
This kind of work leaves the mind free for thinking 
—much more so than dress-making or millinery ; and 
it makes all the difference, whether the mind is light 
and free, or whether it is anxious and worried. I used 
to find it a good plan to keep a book upon my lap, and 
learn poetry by heart when I had to sit sewing many 
hours by myself. My work was never delayed in the 
least by this; indeed, I found that I did more long 
seams in the mornings when I read poetry that I liked 
particularly, than when I did nothing but sew and 
think over uncomfortable things. Perhaps your mis- 
tress will lend you books, if she approves of your doing 
thus. But if you have no other book, you have your 
Bible. Since sewing is likely to form a large portion 
of your occupation through life, it will be wise to take 
timely care to make it as happy a one as you can,” 

The cutting-out of shirts, getting up muslins, and 
laces, plaiting, washing and mending silk stockings, 
removal of ink, grease, or iron marks, &c., are points 
upon which the treatise gives excellent counsel. As 
it is the duty, for the most part, of the lady’s maid to 
dress her mistress’s hair, the writer also cautions young 
women in this situation against taking advantage of 
such opportunities to give a loose to talk. “As you 
stand brushing your mistress’s hair for half an hour 
at a time, you will be tempted to say something to 
amuse her—to tell, perhaps, something that has amused 
you below stairs. Beware of being led to be a tale- 
teller upon your fellow-servants. I speak here of 
faults in servants with which your mistress has no 
immediate concern ; of little quarrels in the kitchen ; 
of personal qualities and affairs which do not affect the 
service of the family; and of your own private opinion 
of any of the domestics. There are cases of miscon- 
duct of which it is your duty to speak ; but when you 
relate these, it should be with thoughtfulness, from a 
sense of duty, and not from a love of gossip.” An 
equal degree of caution ought to be observed by the 
lady’s maid in talking of the affairs of the family whom 
she serves. Her situation is one which lays open to 
her knowledge all the infirmities, both of mind and 
body, that may have fallen to the lot of her mistress 
or the members of her mistress’s family. It is her 
duty to keep a strict silence on these points. It is 
also imperative on her to hold her tongue respecting 
the money matters of her employers, whether they 
have much or little money at command. “ The rea- 
son (says the authoress of the treatise) why I warn 
you not to speak of this kind of affairs, is, that great 
mischief has frequently been done by servants gossip- 
ing about such things. There have been robberies, 
when gold and bank-notes have been thus known to 
be in a house; and upon the least hint of a want of 
money, creditors have been known to press for pay- 
ment, very inconveniently, and employers have been 
disgraced who would have paid all their due, if they 
had been left to do it in their own way. You would 
never forgive yourself if you brought either of these 
kinds of trouble upon your employers. Be discreet, 
then, and you will be safe from all such self-reproach.” 

After the discussion of this matter, the treatise be- 
fore us turns to the subject of messages, and describes 
it justly as a point on which servants are apt to fail, 
chiefly from not taking pains to understand thoroughly 
the messages they carry. ‘I knew of one maid (says 
the writer) who was sent half across a large city to a 
friend’s house for ‘the poetry from Norwich ;’ and 
she asked for ‘ the poultry from Orange.’ Of course 
she came back without any thing. Another was 
sent in a great hurry to a neighbour’s for a music- 
book. She was desired to bring ‘ Corfe’s edition of 
Handel.’ She brought a brown jar ; and being ques- 
tioned as to what she had said, she was found to 
have asked for a ‘ coarse dish with a handle!’ Now, 
the ladies who sent these maids should have written 
down what they wanted ; but if the maids had owned 
they did not understand what they were to say, the 
ladies would have been reminded to write the names, 
and the errand would not have been in vain.” In all 
cases, writing the message is the best security for its 
proper delivery, but where this is inconvenient, the 
servant has only to take care never to enter on the 
mission until assured she understands it. Another 
point on which domestic servants, and ladies’ maids 
as much as any of the class, are apt to commit great 


errors, concerns the tradesmen patronised by their 
employers. ‘Some tradespeople have a practice which 
it is necessary to warn you against. They offer the 
servants of the rich so much in every hundred pounds 
that their masters spend at their shops. A linen- 
draper, for instance, promises a lady’s maid two 
pounds ten at Christmas, if her lady shall have laid 
out fifty pounds at his shop during the year. This is 
a direct bribe offered you to buy always at his shop 
for yourlady. This is bad enough, and a great insult 
to you. But, what is worse, this money is got out of 
your lady’s purse, and as fairly stolen as if he or you 
picked a lock to get at it. It is clear that it would 
not answer for the tradesman to pay you this money 
out of his own pocket. It would be the entire profit of 
what he sells to your lady. He obtains it by over- 
charging her: so that he puts the natural profit into 
his own pocket, and gets more out of her to put into 
yours, tosecure your custom, If any tradesman dares 
to propose such a bribe to you, tell your mistress of it, 
and do not go into the shop again. A man who will 
bribe, will cheat; and you cannot deal safely with him. 
If he sees reason to respect you so far as not to venture 
to offer you money, he may perhaps try to force pre- 
sents on you—gloves, ribbons, or a gown-piece. But 
you will treat all such offers as you would bribes of 
money.” 


LITERATURE OF THE PACIFIC. 
Tue following notice of a periodical. publication, lately 
begun at Hawaii or Owyhee, an island in the Pacific 
Ocean, and which we formerly alluded to, appears in the 
New York Mirror for June 16, 1838 :— 

“ The Hawaiian Spectator.—Here is a neat, well- 
printed, and well-bound pamphlet of one hundred and 
twelve pages, published in a quarter of the globe where, 
fifty years ago, the rays of civilisation had not penetrated. 
It bears the imprint of Honolula, Oahu, Sandwich Islands, 
and professes to be conducted by an ‘ association of gen- 
tlemen,’ and printed for the proprietors. Its appearance 
is to be quarterly. The articles in the number before us, 
which bears date January 1838, are all well written and 
instructive. The following specimen is from an article, 
entitled ‘ Sketches of Kauai, by Mr J. J. Jarves. 

* SATURDAY AND SUNDAY AT KOLOA. 

Saturday is the general market and shopping day, and 
the time allotted by the chiefs, to the natives, to prepare 
their food for the ensuing week. At sunrise the little 
shops on both the plantations are opened, to redeem the 
paper money, and purchase such articles as the natives 
bring for sale. Crowds of them, in the rudest attire, or 
in no attire at all, early crowd the house. One bri 
vegetables, another fish, fine tapas, mats, curiosities, in 
short, any thing which they suppose the Aaoli (foreigner) 
to want. Women leading fat pigs, which ever and anon 
they take in their arms, and press to their bosoms, to 
still their deafening and prolonged lamentations, or to 
give the last fond embrace, join in the throng ; while dog 
and fowl add their voices to the dulcet strain. Then 
commences the barter. Knives, needles, flints, calicoes, 
and all the numerous et cetera of a trading establishment, 
are spread in tempting array before their wistful eyes, and 
ascene of cheapening, undervaluing, and petty deception, 
ensues, which would do credit to a seminarian belle, or 
require the pencil of a Cruikshank to depict. The rigi- 
dity of the muscle in the face, which so peculiarly cha- 
racterises an American trader, rendering the features stiff 
and uninviting, forcibly contrasts with the varied expres- 
sion, the shrug of the shouider, and gesture of the limb, 
which so strongly implies what words are weak in con- 
veying, and which no danakea fails in using in the greatest 
profusion, accompanied with certain suspicious grunts 
(which I strongly suspect are imitated from their favou- 
rite pets and mess companions), in conversing upon any 
subject in the least exciting. In fact, more meaning is 
conveyed in a look, wink of the eye, or twitch of a muscle, 
as their manner of trading bears ample testimony, than 
volumes of the king’s English would express. Of all the 
arts of civilised life, that of close trading is the first ac- 
quired by savages, because it is the first taught ; but 
these are as generous in distributing the fruits of their 
trade to their friends and families, as they are sharp in 
acquiring them. After the shops are closed, the re- 
mainder of the day is spent in extra work or amusement. 
A Sabbath here is emphatically a period of rest, and 
presents a pleasing contrast to the noise and hubbub of 
the preceding day. At nine o’clock in the morning, sum- 
moned by the shrill sound of the conch, files of well- 
dressed natives, coming from hill and dale, pouring from 
town and hamlet, are seen quietly wending their way to 
the house of God. There, squatted, in their manner, on 
the ground, the men occupying one side of the building, 
and the women the other, they listen with attention to 
the words of the —- or mingle their voices in the 
songs of praise. I have attended religious meetings in 
many of the back villages in our own country, but in 
none of them have I ever witnessed a greater seriousness 
of manner, a more respectful demeanour, or devotional 
deportment, than was here displayed. After the close of 
the service, they separated in the same silent manner. 
In the afternoon a few attend a Bible class, while others 
make friendly visits, or remain in their own habitations, 
But no riotous noise, or cries of profane merriment, are 
heard here. All is hushed—the same stillness which 
pervades the landscape in New England on the Sabbath, 
is felt ; and, like the pouring of oil over troubled waters, 
soothes the angry ions, and invites man to hold com- 
munion with his Maker. And this is the result of a mis- 
sionary establishment of but three years’ standing.’ ” 
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